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b bree are at least two excellent reasons for rejoicing 
in the victory of Commodore Dewey’s fleet at Manila. 
One is that our side won; for, bad as war is in any case, 
it is much worse when the side that wins is not ours, 
The other reason is that the annihilation of the Spanish 
fleet iu the Pacific makes most effectively for the prompt 
return of peace. We all want the war to cease at the 
earliest possible moment. Wedon't want to see any more 
ports bombarded, any more war-ships sunk, any more mer- 
chantmen captured, any more men killed, nor any more 
people starved in Cuba, be they soldiers or non-comba- 
tants, Spaniards or Cubans, than is absolutely necessary. 
As a peace measure, Commodore Dewey’s victory must 
necessarily be exceedingly potent, and therefore it is some- 
thing to be profoundly thankful for. 

Commodore Dewey's terse military report of his splen- 
did victory at Manila has filled all hearts with joy. It 
places him at once in the front rank among the great 
naval commanders of history. The Spaniards fought 
with desperate courage, and had the advantage of support 
from the land batteries, but both their ships and men were 
pitifully inferior to ours. Their loss in both ships and 
men was tremendous. Ours was insignificant—not a man 
killed, vor a ship disabled. They seem to have lost every- 
thing they had at stake. So far as the Pacific Occan goes, 
the war with Spain seems to be over. 


Peruaps before this issue of the Bazar reaches its 
readers we shall have seen the beginning of the end on 
this side of the world also. It seems almost a foregone 
conclusion that whenever our war-ships meet the fleet of 
Spain in the Atlantic, Commodore Dewey's exploit will 
be repeated. There are still great numbers of Spanish 
fighting-men in Cuba, but they cannot live without sup- 
plies from outside of the island, and if our ships can shut 
up all the Cuban ports, their case is hopeless. Still, our 
government would not be content to starve them out, be- 
cause all the helpless people in Cuba, including what are 
left of the reconcentrados, must be starved by the same 
process. There is pressing haste, therefore, to gain a Cuban 
port, land troops enough to hold it, and then immediately 
convey arms to the insurgents, and food for the Cubans 
generally. What we look for, then, at this writing, is a 
rea-fight in the Atlantic, probably some land-fighting on 
the soil of Cuba, to be followed by the landing of the 
supplies from the relief-ships in whose errand we are all 
so interested. 


Wiru all the fighting so fur away, it almost seems 
as if some other nation were at war with Spain, and not 
the United States at all, It is true that some of us in 
New York and elsewhere have seen some regiments 
marching through the streets on their way to camp or 
to ‘Florida, and have heard the cheering of crowds, which 
have served to recall to the elders of us the days of the 
great civil war, when the whole country was a camp, and 
in all public places blue uniforms or gray were always in 
sight, and then the flags flying everywhere and the inces- 
sant newspapers keep the situation always in our minds; 
but still this war, thank Heaven, is only a skirmish com- 
pared with that former one. The question then was how it 
would turn out,and whether the Union could be saved, 
The question now is only, How long will it take? The 
final issue seems to us, and apparently to all the lookers- 
on, a foregone conclusion. Indeed, just now we hear of 
anxiety amovg the more ardent and adventurous spirits 
for fear there will not be war enough to go around and 
give ambitious young men a chance to see what it is like. 
A short experience of actual fighting has usually been 
found sufficient to satisfy curiosity of this sort. Perhaps 
we ought, in the interest of future peace and a quiet life, 
to hope that, now we are started, there may be fighting 
enough to satisfy for a time the more belligerent element 
iu our population. But that must be as fate decides. It 
cannot be doubted that the least war possible will satisfy 
our government, and that the instant Spain is ready to 
withdraw from Cuba and give up the struggle it will be 
made as easy as possible for her to carry that wise pur- 
pose into effect. The most serious problem that Spain 
has to face, and the one she cannot get rid of even in de- 
feat, lies at home. What is to happen in Cuba can ina 
measure be foreseen; what is to happen in Spain no one 
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can tell. There is a mighty rattling of the dice in the 
box. When they are thrown out we shall see—what ? 
Who knows? Perhaps a republic. 


Tuere are “ yellow” clergymen in the world nowadays 
as well as ‘‘ yellow” newspapers, and of course war-times 
give them their great opportunity. The Rev. Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., of New York, for example, is quoted as say- 
ing, in his discourse on May 1, that ‘‘ our duty now is to 
drill and train 500,000 picked men to invade Spain,” and 
that ‘‘ Madrid is a better place to arrange terms of peace 
than Havana.” The better opinion in this country un- 
doubtedly is that with Cuba and the Philippines on our 
hands, and! some domestic problems that need attention, 
we shall have plenty to do without undertaking any task 
of intervention in the Peninsula. 

Another New York clergyman, who seems injudicious, 
though perhaps not ‘‘ yellow,” said, on the same day, 

** The character of the Spaniards was well characterized 
by the declaration of a murtyr of the Inquisition: ‘If there 
are Spaniards in heaven, I prefer to go to hell.’” 
However convinced we may be of the necessity of 
getting Spain out of Cuba, and incidentally of sinking 
Spanish war-ships, it is of very doubtful expediency to 
promote the opinion that the Spanish as a whole are bad 
peuple, or to cultivate hatred of them in this country. 
When we condemn all people of Spanish blood as un- 
worthy we invite the dislike not only of the Spanish in 
Spain, but of some forty millions of people of Spanish 
descent on this continent. Spanish defects and peculiar- 
ities are hard for us to understand. A writer in Black- 
wood's has said that “‘there is something Spanish in the 
Spaniard which causes him to behave in a Spanish man- 
ner.” It makes him do a lot of things which we either 
laugh at or condemn, but some things, too, that we are 
very ready to admire. Spanish courtesy is charming; 
Spanish courage is often heroic; Spanish persistence is 
one of the most tenacious things known. Spanish com- 
mon-sense seems to be inadequate. The weaknesses in 
the Spanish character seem to have thrived, and the strong 
points to have been stunted ; but that is appreciated by 
wise men in Spain itself, and it may be that Spanish 
degeneration has at last run its course, and that a new 
departure is imminent. We should hope so; for, be it 
good or bad, the Iberian strain wears like iron, surviving 
every transplantation and race admixture, and wherever 
on earth it has once established itself, there it seems likely 
to be found when the last trump sounds. 


Ir is rather interesting that sulphur, which Spain has 
declared to be contraband of war, and therefore liable to 
seizure on all vessels bound to the United States, is a 
commodity which enters in an important degree into the 
manufacture of gunpowder and newspapers. Every one 
is familiar with its use as an ingredient of gunpowder, 
but not every one knows that it is indispensable to the 
manufacture of the wood pulp which is the chief material 
used in making the paper on which newspapers are print- 
ed. All things, and especially all one-cent newspapers, 
considered, Spain’s desire that Uncle Sam's supply of 
sulphur should be restricted seems entirely reasonable. 


Ow April 80, $30,105 had been subscribed for the Lowell 
Memorial Park in Cambridge. The time for raising the 
money was extended from April 1 to May 1, and $4000 
was raised during that month. The time has now been 
again extended to June 1, and it is hoped that the $5000 
still needed may be raised during the preseut month. 


Mr. GLApsToNE is steadily failing, and has laid aside 
his autobiography and all other work, and now waits for 
the end. His vitality is very great, however, and the 
limits of it cannot be foreseen. He suffers much pain, 
and that is matter for grief; but his mind is clear, and 
his spirit confident and serene, and though he is still, in 
the main, so far from being a broken-down man that his 
collapse seems premature, aside from that there is little 
in his passing that one could wish different, for the end 
that is imminent is a fitting end to a glorious career. 


From over the borders of Canada a challenge to mor- 
tal combat was sent to Captain Bigsbee the other day 
by a Spaniard—an officer, so the reports read; This mod- 
ern and up-to-date Bombastes Furioso used the United 
States mail for the conveyance of his message, instead of 
relying upon some friend, a3 is the general custom on oc- 
casions of the kind. Then his Furiosoship waited im- 
patiently—always just over the Canadian border—until 
an answer naming time and place should be returned. 
And unless the history of his challenge has been made 
known to him, be must be waiting there yet. 

Mrs. Sigsbee has been responsible for his disappoint- 
ment. After the habit of some good housewives, in the 
absence of her husband she had opened the captain's 
mail, and finding among his letters this fierce but interest- 
ing communication from a Spaniard, she had pasted it iu 
a scrap-book, to amuse him some day when he came 
home again. 

It has taken civilization a long time to arrive at Mrs. 
Sigsbee’s state of mind. Both the church and the state have 
been called upon to abolish duelling. Imperial mandates 
have been uttered, and still the custom holds, It needed 
some one to laugh, as this good woman laughed—the 
laugh of an amiable ridicule! There is no bubble such 
laughter cannot pierce, nor boastful pride it cannot hum- 
ble. 

When the wor'd can laugh at a folly, that moment the 
world is being cured of it. 
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Mr. Hersert Bowen, who has had to face some angry 
Spanish mobs before his consulate in Barcelona, was 
made our Consul-General in Spain in January, 1895. The 
writer of this paragraph happened, with a party of Amer- 
icans, to be dining at the same hotel table with him when 
the telegram announcing his promotion was handed him. 

Mr. Bowen’s rooms at the consulate were on the main 
street, which ran by the principal hotels, a picturesque 
thoroughfare, with the pedestrian’s path, shaded by trees, 
running through its centre. On Mr. Bowen's table were 
all the latest American books and periodicals. Photo- 
graphs and musical iusirumeuts lay about. The room 
might easily have been mistaken for that of some pros- 
perous college student. 

It was before the door of his consulate that Mr. Bowen 
faced the mobs to which reference has just been made. 
There were several of them, but they did no harm. Mr. 
Bowen was protected by the police, and on several occa- 
sions he was warned. A large body of officers and detec- 
tives escorted him to the station when he left, which so 
overawed the crowd that uo demoustrations were made. 

On one occasion, however, Mr. Bowen and a compatriot 
defended his consulate alone. He tells the story of it in 
this way: 

“‘ During the morning of April 20 a mob of three thou- 
sand or four thousand people suddenly filled the square 
in front of the consulate, cheering for Spain and uttering 
other cries. 1 was breakfasting at the hotel on the op- 
posite side of the square. This mob, having hcard of the 
attack at M , had come determiued to get the consul- 
ate eagle and shield. I managed to push my way through 
the people, until I got my back to the door and faced the 
mob. . There I awaited the result. I had hardly taken up 
my position, when I noticed a man as big as myself [Mr. 
Bowen is about six feet high] pushing through the crowd. 
He came and stood beside me, did not speak, but faced 
the crowd, which continued to threaten us. Fortunately 
the mob had no leader; so for a quarter of au hour we 
two and the mob faced each other. Then the police and 
the soldiers arrived, and the mob melted away. I asked 
the stranger who he was, and he replied: 

“*T am Norman Harrington, of Chicago. This is my 
first day in Barcelona. It seemed to me as if there would 
be some trouble for the eagle up there, and I thought I'd 
take a bit of it,’” 

One is rather inclined to envy Mr. Harrington his ex- 
perience. Mr. Bowen’s life has been full of such. 


Miss Liza Leuman’s music, to which she has set the 
lines of the Rubéiyat, attained an almost instant fame and 
popularity at iis first hearing at the Waldorf-Astoria this 
winter, and it has been sung at repeated intervals both in 
public and in private since. On Sunday night, and for the 
first time, it was heard with an orchestral accompaniment 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Happily for most of its audiences, however, the Rubéi- 
yat has until now not even been a name. Its lines, there- 
fore, suug by four voices and to music purporting to sug- 
gest the beauty and poetry to be found in “In a Persian 
Garden,” has aroused no sense of incongruity. But to 
some of us it has been as though Hamlet’s soliloquy has 
been arranged for a church choir—the basso running a 
roplade while he questioned whether it were better to 
suffer or to take arms against a sea of troubles, and, by op- 
posing, end them! The ‘‘Seven Ages of Man” was sung 
to music the other day—why not, then, the soliloquy? 

The present craze for ‘‘ In a Persian Garden ” will have 
accomplished one desirable thing for us before its music 
has become stale. Some people will have learned, though 
for the first time, how full of wisdom and charm that old 
Persian was, who lived before even Europe had quite out- 
grown its own Dark Ages. 


Tue doctors are hoping that the one hundred thousand 
dollars offered by Miss Helen Gould to our government 
may be accepted and used for the fitting out of another 
hospital-ship. That one now in Cuban waters, and un- 
der the direction of the Red Cross, is the first of its kind 
in the world. It flies the Red Cyoss banner, and will fol- 
low in the wake of the war-ships, picking up the wounded. 
A priest is on board, and there are surgeons and nurses. 
All the beds have been made ready for the sick. 

When ove understands what the Red Cross has done, 
one can hardly wonder at the protest made by Miss Bar- 
ton, when complaining of the several hundred manu- 
facturing companies among us who were using the siga 
of the Red Cross on their advertisements. If there is one 
symbol which ought to be held sacred, exempt from all 
contaminating touch, it is this one. And in some minds 
to-day, when the full significance of the symbol is appre- 
ciated, an enthusiasm is excited by the flag which bears 
it not always inspired bya national banuer. It is the one 
flag which humanity, and for the sake of humanity, recog- 
nizes everywhere. It is above creed, above prejudice, 
above nationality. It is the one recognized universal 
symbol of a universal beneficence which the world has 
known. 

M. Henri Durant started the movement,which resulted 
in the Geneva Treaty of 1864, when the Red Cross was 
accepted as the badge of those who worked for the care 
of the wounded and sick in times of war. France, Bel- 
gium, Prussia, Spain, Italy, Holland, Denmark, Sweder, 
Portugal, and Switzerland signed the treaty in 1864. In 
1865 England, Greece, Turkey, and Austria gave their 
signatures, and these again were followed by thirty gov- 
ernments in Europe, Asia, and South America. The 
humane treatment of prisoners of war was part of the 
treaty, one of the clauses being that the conquering party 
was to give to its wounded prisoners the same care and 
attention it bestowed upon its own men. The Red Cross 
flag was to protect all relief parties sent out under it, as 
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well as all places to which wounded men might be re- 
moved, and all the stores necessary for them. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that those brave men and women who 
go to the relief of the wounded in battle do not do so at 
the risk of their lives. They take their chances, and may 
fall at any time by shots not intended for them. 

Miss Clara Barton is the president of the Red Cross in 
this country, and it is due to her efforts that the United 
States signed the treaty in 1882. The Sanitary Commis- 
sion was then abolished. At the International Red Cross 
Convention which met at Geneva in 1884 Miss Barton 
was the only woman present. In the United States the 
Red Cross not only works for the victims of war, but for 
those suffering from the effects of famine, fire, or flood. 

Some of the best known young women of New York 
have enlisted under its bauner within the last few weeks. 


StuDENTs at Teachers, College are now to wear the cap 
and gown. It was the Princess of Wales who really 
made the popularity of this dress for women students, 
when she wore it at some Commencement, and was after- 
ward photographed in it. As a dress it has both dignity 
and distinction, and it is always a desirable thing when a 
group of women students appear to see some uniformity 
in color and design prevail among their costumes, Other- 
wise, unless one looks at them as merely pretty or attrac- 
tive women, as one would look at a group of laughing 
schoolgirls, one is apt to be distracted by too great a 
diversity of color, and by certain suddenly accentuated 
incovgruities of dress. The group as a body loses dig- 
nity. Besides all this,a uniform carries with it a certain 
guarantee, and we must learn to be more sceptical and 
pessimistic than we are before we cease to render it our 


allegiance and belief, or find ourselves no longer moved 
by one. 

8 OUR PARIS 
, Le! ttn ©! 


| ete L., who is going to graduate in June, writes 
4 me that she wants to get her frock off her mind as 
early as possible, and would be most appreciative of any 
hints on the all-important subject of toilette for the oc- 
casion. 

Girls never graduate in France, so far as I know, or 
if they do, they do not invite me to assist at these critical 
functions. I have been to “distributions of prizes,” 
which amounts to the same thing, except that there are 
no white dresses, and of course no such occasion could 
seem to me quite orthodox unless those interested were 
dainty visions of diaphanons purity. But nothing could 
be more charming for geaduation than some of the gar- 
den-party dresses we have seen 

I should say that the most important feature about 
them, to begin with, was the petticoat. The petticoat, 
with all thin summer 
frocks this year, 
should be carefully 
attended to. The 
simplest are in white 
taffeta, and they 
should be cut to fit 
as carefully over the 
hips as the dress it- 
self, and should be 
very long, quite 
touching the floor all 
around. The most 
satisfactory models 
are made with two 
shaped ruffles cut on 
the bias. The body 
of the skirt extends 
about to the knees, 
where the first ruffle 
is attached. ‘Thisis 
cut so as to flare at 
the bottom, and is 
put on slightly full- 
ed. The second is 
superimposed upon 
this a third of the 
way from the top, 
and is finished with 
pinked ruches going 
around the bottom and covering the seam where the ruffle 
is put on. Of course the variations on this foundation 
are endless, and anything more elaborate and ruinous than 
the lingerie of this summer I have rarely seen. Iam quite 
confident that the length of the métres of bouillonés and 
ruches of taffeta and mousseline de soie made every 
week in Paris would reach from France to America. 

Over this petticoat should be worn a slip of muslin. 
Finally comes the dress, also made with a colant en forme, 
as intricate and effective as possible, with insertions let in 
in zigzags, in half-moons, in battlements, and with ruffles 
of lace on the bottom, and douillonés of satin ribbons, 
mousseline de soie, or taffeta heading often both inser- 
tions and ruffles. These effects ure often repeated in the 
body of the skirt. 




















Waists to these dresses are very simple, their elegance 
depending on the daintiness and fineness of their needle- 
work. Some of the prettiest have fronts made of fairy- 
like little tucks, over which are draped Maric Antoinette 
fichus, trimmed with superimposed ruffles—also marvels 
of lace and lingerie work. The blouse with insertion let 
in either across or up and down is worn, but to make it 
new the insertions are headed by bouillonés. The bolero 
is still much worn with all elegant summer dresses. One 
lovely dress of mousseline de soie that I saw had a white 
silk bolero, embroidered with golden wheat, filled in in 
front with a fall of lace-edged mousseline de soie; and 
lace boleros are much seen. Here I wander away from 
graduating dresses, in which gold embroideries and ex- 
pensive accessories seem out of taste. The long sash in 
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the back is as popular as ever; but, oddly enough, we did 
not wear it in Paris this winter, as you did on the other 
side, and it seems to us here quite like a fresh fashion. 


It is too early to generalize upon foulards and the sum- 
mer gowns, which (worn) we saw only in the south of 
France; but one feature that seems to be new and fetch- 
ing is the shaped ruffles in accordion-pleating. These are 
long in front and high on the sides, or long in the back, or 
straight all around, and they flare very much at the bot- 
tom, and lie on the 
ground all around 
except in the ver 
front. These ruf- 
fles are often edged 
with a ruche of fou- 
lard. Over these 
ruffles are often 
seen the long red- 
ingote or polonaise 
effects that have 
been so often illus- 
trated in the Ba- 
ZAK, crossing in the 
centre at the waist 
line, and trimmed 
with insertions of 
guipure an inch 
and a half wide. 
Lace insertions are 


used more than 
ever, but no heavy 
applications. The 


skirts of foulard 
dresses are often 
made in this long 
polonaise _ effect, 
and trimmed with 
ruffles as well as 
insertions, or edged 
with ruffles of lace 
with bouilionés of mousseline de soie put on in patterns, 
or with little taffeta ruches. 

The waists of these frocks often have the lines made by 
the insertion on the skirt continued up the front, and are 
finished with small revers opening over fine lingerie tucks. 
Or one sees numbers of shaped yokes, of all sorts of forms 
and devices. A very pretty gown we saw, in a design of 
quaint lines, like feathers, in pale red, wandering over a 
cream ground, had two shaped ruffles on the bottom round- 
ing up in front, each bordered with a narrow black comet 
ribbon, and the top ruffle headed with a ruche of black 
mousseline de soie. The waist had a dainty shaped yoke 
of guipure running down in front to the waist line. Be- 
low this the lower part of the waist was composed on 
each side of two pieces, one much narrower than the other, 
shaped like the half of a collar, the under-arm piece over- 
lapping the other and coming up higher on to the yoke, 

ach of these edged with the black ruches, Straps of black 
velvet went across the little vestlike front, the guipure 
showing between these pieces. 

Other summer frocks have fronts of lace with the top 
like a shaped yoke coming out in tiny epaulettes over the 
shoulders, and the lower part forming a blouse, while the 
originality of the style comes in the sleeves, covered with 
little ruches put on in patterns. The moment that sleeves 
are worn different from the body of the waist you know 
what features in toilette they become. 





I must not forget to speak of the charming little wraps 
that are to go with the summer gowns—wraps that are 
little more themselves than two or three shaped ruffles, I 
am almost tired of saying covered with bouillonés, edged 
with flounces of Chantilly, and finished with full ruches 
of tulle. The old-fashioned shaw] shape is revived, too, 
and one sees a black lace shaw] put on severely over a white 
satin lining, and finished with mousseline de soie ruffles, 
the lace coming just a little over the edge of these to form 
a heading. 

The first sketch shows a mantelet from Doucet’s, in 
changeable taffeta of the new shade called violine, with 
yoke and tabs in guipure. The taffeta is shirred’ on to 
cords, and the ornaments are large bows of black velvet 
held by great golden buckles. The toque is in white straw 
trimmed with black plumes. 

The favorite new fashion that has so far appeared in the 
streets of Paris is the long polonaise slightly bloused at 
the top, belted in, 
fastening either on 
the left side or 
straight down the 
front, and finished 
with revers opening 
away from a vest of 
tucked taffeta. Or 
these gowns have 
one revers, very 
elaborately garnish- 
ed with ruches, or 
little ribbons, or 
shirrings, and the 
sleeves are made to 
match. Another 
frock of this same 
sort, a  princesse 
without belt, open- 
ed entirely down 
the left side over an 
under-skirt of fancy 
silk. The top part 
of the waist is like 
a rounded apron, 
attached to the 
shoulders by knots 
of ribbon. The 
whole of this is cov- 
ered with a lattice- 
work of ribbon, and the skirt is trimmed in the same way, 
the ribbons coming up high on the left side, giving a 
three-cornered effect to the trimming. 

The second sketch represents a blouse of guipure with 
velvet ribbons passed through it, forming lozenges. 

The third sketch shows a white taffeta waist, tucked in 
little tucks, with incrustations of guipure. 

KATHARINE DE FOREST. 








'PHE large hall in the Carnegie building was thronged 

with enthusiastic listeners on the occasion of Mr. 
Josef Hofmann’s last recital, which proved an exception- 
ally brilliant affair. Mr. Hofmann's chief efforts in the 
way of interpretation seemed to centre in a ballade by 
Grieg and in Liszt's Funérailles. 

The former composition, if viewed from the pianist’s 
stand-point, may be classed as a comprehensive study of 
pianistic effects, and it was extremely interesting to fol 
low the performer's scheme in introducing and elaborating 
contrasting ideas. 

Liszt's beautiful ITarmonies Religieuses et Poétiques are 
so little known on this side of the Atlantic, and so exclu- 
sively belong to an order of composition set apart for 
the enjoyment of those who seck in music the expression 
of high aspirations, noble thought, and uplifting purpose, 
that it was a matter of no litile surprise to discover one 
of the series, Funérailles, on the programme arranged 
by the young musician whose executive work is now 
under consideration. 

All honor to Mr. Hofmann for having brought forward 
a fine example of a great composer's suggestive work, as 
inspired by a deep and exalted mood. Funérailles was 
doubtless a sealed book to many in the audience, but its 
soul-stirring qualities were duly felt and appreciated by 
the more discriminating ones. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Hofmann will continue tospread knowledge of a series of 
descriptive pieces which seems to have escaped the notice 
of his fellow-artists, and which affords opportunities of 
an altogether unusual character, both as to interpretation 
and execution. 


The pupils and friends of Professor Lambert were given 
the privilege of listening to Mr. Hofmann at a private con 
cert generously arranged for their benefit out of regard 
for the director of the college, whose value as a musician 
and whose winning personality claim the interest of most 
of the distinguished artists who come to this country, and 
who in many instances are, like himself, natives of Poland. 

The college hall, which has been the scene of many 
similar receptions, was crowded with students, and it is 
safe to say that Mr. Hofmann has seldom had a more 
appreciative or acquisitive audience. The programme 
included classic selections, a Chopin sonata, two very 
interesting pieces by a Russian composer, and the Tann- 
hduser overture, as transcribed by Liszt. That no detail 
was allowed to escape unheeded was made evident by the 
absolute silence and earnest faces of the students, who 
followed with equal attention the sombre measures of the 
funeral march in the sonata and the delicate accentuations 
in Mozkowsky’s graceful Guitarre, added as one of sev- 
eral encores. 

The reception which followed may be lovuked upon as 
Mr. Hofmann’s farewell, although, on his return from 
Chicago, it is just possible that a last appearance will be 
announced to precede his departure for Europe and the 
period of well-earned repose. 


Miss Marguerite Hall's benefit deserves mention as 
among the aitractive entertainments with which the last 
days of April were filled. The concert took place in 
Mendelssohn Hall, and was attended by an andience rep- 
resentative of culture and refinement. Miss Hall was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Seabury Ford, Mr. Mackenzie Gordon, and 
Mr. David Bispham, while Mr. Victor Harris presided at 
the piano, and Miss Mary Carmichael, to whose compo- 
sitions the first part of the programme was devoted, played 
the accompaniments to her various efforts in the line of 
songs and ducts. : 

That these were done full justice to by truly competent 
artists, as Miss Hall and Mr. Bispham, who concerned 
themselves in bringing them to notice, goes without say- 
ing ; but it must be confessed that the collection proved 
absolutely without interest or charm. 

Goring Thomas’s Amours Villageois shone like a little 
gem by force of contrast, although it is hardly more than 
a pretty conceit, and undoubtedly owed its success to the 
remarkably clever way in which it was delivered. 

That the remainder of the programme was given over 
to Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden” is but another 
proof of the serious manner in which this epidemic—for 
so it must be classed—has contrived to spread. There is 
no use in striviug to point out the limitations of the set- 
ting, or to stem the tide of popularity in favor of better 
things. 

The enthusiasts who greet each repetition of the work 
with protestations of delight, and are prepared to do bat- 
tle whenever its permanent value comes into question, 
can scarcely include those who have cherished and dwelt 
upon Fitzgerald's metrical versiou of the Persian philos 
opher’s deep thought, and who would most assuredly 
find a disturbance of ideas through misplaced dramatic 
expression and a failure to grasp more than mere ex- 
ternals. 

But criticism of the setting does not in the least inter- 
fere with a just appreciation of the artistic perfection of 
its performance, and it would indeed be difficult to over- 
rate the achievements of the group of artists who have 
elected to make *‘In a Persian Garden” one of the suc- 
cesses of our spring season. 


Another concert possessing features of more than aver 
age interest brought forward Miss Grace Gregory, the 
Brahms Quartette, and Mr. Herman Beyer-Hané, ’cellist, 
together with Miss Helen Carpenter and Mr. Harvey 
Loomis, to whom the all-important task of interpreting 
the nccompaniments was intrusted. Miss Gregory is dis- 
tinctly more interesting than her pupil, Miss Eleanor 
Johnson, whose excessively light soprano voice shows 
good training, but whose efforts are seriously handicapped 
through the existence of a tremolo, 

Miss Gregory possesses a good voice, and sings with 
taste and feeling. Her solo numbers were Cornelius’s 
Angedenken, Jensen's * Unil schlafst du?” and ** There is 
sweet Music here,” by H.H.Huss. An exceedingly pretty 
trio—the Fairies’ Song from Cantatilla—brought the re- 
cital to an end, 
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them who will act as chaperon, and 
at the same time give them lessons in 
botany, astronomy, and English liter- 
ature. 

Each girl has subscribed so much 
toward the general fund for the run- 
ning ——— of the house and house 
rent. The cottage they have taken bas 

UNE is the loveliest month in the country, at least been vacated by its owner, who has 
e} some of the New York girls think so, and they are gone abroad for the summer. They 





the ones who are going to take advantage of it. A party will pay fifty dollars for the month. 
of seven girls who have bad a gay winter, and have not One of the girls will be treasurer, re- 
spent as much time in keeping up their studies as they ceive and settle all the bills, and strict- 
might, and as they promised they would when they left ly keep receipts for future reference. 


school, have clubbed together and taken a furnished house Another one of them has promised to 
on the west bank of the Hudson not far from Nyack. keep house. They have engaged two 
Their intention is to go there for one month, from the servants—a cook and house-maid—and 
ist of June to the Ist of July, take a young woman with — intend to take up some good lamps 
and a few of their photographs, etc., to 

ive their little nest a cozy appearance. 
‘or a very small amount they find they 
can hire a neat little trap in the village 
to call at the cottage every afternoon 
and take some of them out for a drive. 

The plans for the June outing are all 
completed, and the girls are looking 
forward with delight to the project. 
They have mapped out their days most 
systematically, and if they carry out all 
the ideas of study, sewing, reading 
aloud, and pleasure which they have in 
their heads and down on the calendar, 
the experiment will no doubt be a most 
enjoyable one. They have calculated 
pretty closely about how much the ex- 
penses will be, but of course cannot 
tell until after the first week just how 
much it will cost them. They will pay 
the teacher $25, the house will cost 
them $50, servants’ wages will amount 
to about $35, the hiring of the trap for 
driving will be $20, and the living ex- 

enses from $125 to $150 for the month. 

his will make $280 in all, making $40 
apiece for each girl to pay, not count- 
ing her travelling expenses. 

This of course is a very liberal allow- 
ance, and no doubt a party of girls more 
economically inclined could manage it 
on less. They could dispense with one 
servant easily, and do the house-work, 
or some of it, themselves, with no detri- 
ment to their health or *‘ pride of sta- 
tion.” But these particular seven girls 
are not going to economize, as they 
need not. They wish to devote most 
of their time to study, and it is mainly 
FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 15 TO 16 YEARS OLD. for that object that they are going. 

For pattern see Na. XL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. The idea is a charming one, and heartily 
endorsed 
by all their 
friends, ‘ 
who wish Fie. 1.—ETAMINE GOWN Fie. 2—BLACK SILK Fie. 8.—COSTUME WITH 
them every WITH LACE WAIST. CAPE. JACKET AND LACE VEST. 
success in For description see pattern- For pattern see No. V. For description see pattern- 
thie ee sheet Supplement. on pattern-sheet Suppl. sheet Supplement 


dertaking. 


It has been often shown been put with brackets on the walls—four shelves for each 
how easy a matter itis fora bookcase. These are painted in dark green enamel paint, 
girl to convert an ugly, un- with no curtains in front; on the top are racks for picture- 

nviting-looking room into frames, a few vases for flowers, and on the shelves below 
the most attractive den pos- books. A rocking-chair and two or three small chairs 
sible. This is decidedly the complete the furniture of this attractive room, with a 
season for renovating. In small tea table at one side. The day the happy owner 
an old-fashioned country of the den arrives from school her sister intends to have 
house, not far from town, every vase filled with mignonette, and then her color 
where a large family of chil- scheme of green and white will be carried out completely. 
dren have been brought up, 
the sweetest, prettiest little 
den possible has just been 
arranged in what was before 
nothing but a store -room 
upon the third floor. The 
daughter of the household, 
the eldest daughter, who has 
a great deal of taste, has fitted 
up the room as a study-room 
or den, as one chooses to call 
it, for a surprise to her 
younger sister, who comes 
ome in June from school. 
She has done it nearly all 
herself, with the exception of 
the papering of the walls and 
ceiling and the covering of 
the furniture. 

The colors are green and 
white. The whole room is 
papered with a chintz paper 
—white with large green 
flowers—the ceiling papered 
in a plain paper of the same 
shade. On the floor is a love- 
¥ green matting with small 

apanese figures through it; 
a square rug in the centre to 
correspond. The furniture 
in the room consists only, as 
a there is not much space for 
cays very large, of a 
long wide divan made out of 
a packing-box. On this is 
a mattress covered with green 
and white chintz, and innu- 
merable cushions of all sizes 
and colors. in the middle is 
a small square table, with 
hutilineria books and a student’s lamp. 
ME ie an In one corner stands a writ- 
ure ing-table covered with dark 
green felt, with a full and 
complete writing set on it, 
Fro. L—COAT AND SKIRT COSTUME. Fie. 2—GOWN WITH COLLARETTE WRAP. Photograph-frames, and port- 
For pattern see No. IL. on pattern-sheet For description see pattern-sheet folio. On three sides of the TAILOR GOWN WITH SHORT TAFFETA CAPE. 
Supplement. Supplement. room plain pine shelves have For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Approximate quantity of material—muslin, 12 yards; insertion, 10 yards; narrow 
velvet ribbon, 5 pieces. 













































The new crisp taffetas, which appear in all the latest and most beautiful colorings, 
are cool-looking, and lend themselves charmingly to the fashionable mode of trim- 
ming with linen, cambric, or lawn. 

A gown in faience blue covered with turquoise and white scrolls is combined with 
white linen embroidery and insertions. The skirt, fashionably cut, with a deep cir- 
cular flounce, forms an apron, sharply pointed in front, sloping higher at the sides, 
and finishing at the back each side of the tiny gathers at the middle. Its width is 
four yards. The décolleté blouse displays a plain collar and plastron of the em- 
broidered linen, which is encircled by a quaint little collarette, pointed in the front 
and back, and with scallops over the sleeves. Linen insertion borders it, and it is 
fastened at the side, like the corsage, by crystal buttons. The back of the bodice 
fits snugly to the waist line, where the slight fulness, back antl front, is confined by a 
white kid belt. The small sleeves are in the ordinary gigot fashion, with a pointed 
trimming of insertion. 

With this gown is worn a French hat of coarsely plaited straw. A gauze scarf in- 
terlaced with satin baby-ribbons is arranged over the crown. The decoration of the 
front is a cluster of jetted wings and quills,while under the brim at the back on each 
side is a mass of deep red and pale-tinted roses resting on the hair. 

Quantity of material for gown—taffeta, 16 yards; silk lining, 16 yards; insertion, 5 
yards; embroidery, ¢ yard. 


PARIS SPRING COSTUME. 


4 - gowns made for the races in Paris are always exceedingly smart, and those 
designed for this year appear to be smarter than ever; for in spite of all the 
threatened flounces rol furbelows there is an air of elegant simplicity about most 
of them that is most attractive. One gown, a Worth model, shown on the front 
page, is of a light silvery-gray cashmere. The skirt, quite long, has braiding down 
the front and over the hips, made in different shades of gray, braided so closely as to 
be almost like another material. The skirt fits closely over the hips, and has con- 
siderable fulness in the back. There is a bolero jacket, tight-fitting in the back and 
short, reaching only to the belt, but in front finished with long tabs that fall down 
on to the skirt; the high collar is turned over and faced with shirred mousseline 
de soie, which also faces the inside of the front. The sleeves are unusually long and 
quite plain, with an epaulette covered with braiding. The front of the waist has a 
chemisette of gray mousseline de soie of a rather paler shade than the gray of the 
cashmere. The jacket is lined throughout with white satin. 

The hat worn with this gown is of shirred tulle bound with two bands of black 
gros grain silk; the brim is turned back from the face, and there are two bows of 

lack satin ribbon fastened with a rhinestone buckle. Falling over the crown of the 
hat are two black ostrich plumes, while a third feather comes forward across the 
brim and falls back against the hair. The effect of this hat is exceedingly soft and 
becoming, and is peculiarly suited to the pale gray and white of the gown. The par- 
asol is of silver-gray taffeta with three lace ruffles. 





Al )) HRS 


FAIENCE-BLUE TAFFETA GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 73.—(See Page 427.) 


The girl who lately brought a pretty ruff out with her says 
that in Paris they are worn trimmed with different flowers to 
match different summer gowns. She says she saw a lovely violet 
gown with a white lace ruff trimmed with violets, a pink muslin 
gown with roses, and a ruche of white chiffon and roses, but they 
were very expensive ‘‘ nouveautés,” so she bought only one. There 
is, however, no reason why they should not be copied. The girls 
already are beginning to make them, and before the summer is 
over they will no doubt be all the rage. Flowers and lace are cer 
tainly both very cheap here, and it only needs the knack of putting 
them together with the proper light touch and finish. Any girl 
who can trim her own hats can make a ruff, and the sooner the 
girls learn how the better, as they are most becoming additions to 
a summer outfit. 





For the young women whose hair is wont to straggle in hot 
weather, and whose locks are more or less inclined to be way ward, 
it will be good news to hear that the old-fashioned nets are coming 
in again—so it is said. Several girls have been seen already with 
their heads almost entirely covered with a heavy chenille or silk- 
meshed net, except of course in front. The net is fastened on 
with the comb at the back of the head after the bair is arranged 
in a coil, or as one generally wears it. Rather a pretty style is to 
wave the back hair, turn it up loosely, and then put the net over 
it. Let us hope, however, that the old style of twenty-five years 
ago, of letting the hair fall down the back in a net, will not come 
again. Epira LAWRENCE. 


SUMMER GOWNS. 


LACK and white costumes in organdie, batiste, India muslin, 
and other sheer fabrics, elinined with frills and iusertions of 
lace, promise to be very popular during the summer season. 

A simple example of black and white combination is an organdie gown with a charming little 
corsage made with a deep pointed ruffle, back and front alike, which falls very full from a double 
row of shirring, and finishes in jabot effect at the point. This frill continues over the sleeves, pro- 
ducing a graceful breadth across the shoulders. 

The front and back of the corsage are slightly full at the waist line. The high collar is draped, 
and the square yoke of fulled muslin is framed at the shoulders by bands of black velvet ribbon, 
with butterfly bows at the ends. An additional touch of black is given by the girdle and velvet 
baby-ribbons, that border the entire ruffle in several rows and edge the frills of the sleeves, which 
are shirred from shoulder to wrist, with a tiny ruffle in each seam. The skirt, a six-gored model, 
is trimmed with insertions, banded with black velvet ribbon, which forms points in front and pass 
round about the skirt behind. The lowest band forms the heading of a flounce, which, deep in 
front and growing gradually narrow in the back, is trimmed with rows of the narrow velvet. The 
skirt, three and three-quarter yards wide, is made over a foundation of the same form. The backs WHITE ORGANDIE GOWN WITH BLACK VELVET, 
of both are closely gathered. Cut Paper Pattern No. 74.—(See Page 427.) 
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THE QUEREN-REGENT OF SPAIN 
iND HkER SON 


( ys the morning of May 17, 1886, ministers 
of state, military officers in glittering uni- 
forms, and other notables in all the bravery 
befitting their rank were gathered in anxious 
waiting in an antechamber of the royal palace 
ut Madrid An occasion which demanded the 
strictest observance of etiquette had brought 
thus together statesman, soldier, diplomat, and 
ecclesiastic—etiquette savoring of the days of 
Grand Monarque, when royalty dressed, 
dined, married, aud died in public. Presently 
y's feeble wail broke the silence, and the 


Prin Minister, Sagasta, emerging from the 
il bedchamber, exclaimed, exultingly, “ Viva 
el Rt Quickly the news spread throughout 
the land, and Spanish loyalty shouted itself 
hoarse in joy over the birth of a king 
Consulting the Almanach de Gotha, we learn 
that the youthful monarch who made his ap 
pearance on the stage of life on that May day 
is Alfonso XIIL., King of Spain, Leon, Aragon, 
t Iwo Sicilies, and Jerusalem, and that his 


subsidiary titles vie in point of number with 
the Christian names with which his little Maj 
esty is Inden. Furthermore, we learn why one 

onial point was omitted at his birth—why 
no father bore him on a golden salver into the 
presence of waiting dignit iries, proclaiming 
him son and heir, for this same chronicle re 
cords that the little Alfonso is a posthumous 


c) A few months before, Alfonso XIL., of 
vhom the Spaniards were proud as a King of 
their own nation, and whose reign gave promise 
of better days to the country, had met a prema 
ture death. So from the hour of his birth the 
roval boy has been a King, all official documents 
have gone forth in his name, and when but a 
few mouths old he held his first military review, 
the entire army in Madrid marching in salute 
before the baby monarch held in his mother’s 
ny Naturally, » King of twelve years has 
uided nothing to the history of his period; the 
problematical future of his kingdom is before 
} mt the world knows Alfonso XILL as an 
amint delicate boy, tenderly trained by a de- 
vot mother in all that goes toward the educa- 
tio f a legitimate monarch 


But at this juncture it is the royal mother 
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THE QUEEN-REGENT OF SPAIN AND KING ALFONSO XIII 








HER ESCAPADES, ADVENTURES, AND 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE FRIARS WALK 


BOUT this time Miss Macdonald of Kinvaig was 
A causing a good deal of trouble to the tradesmen with 
whom she dealt. Formerly, when purchasing things for 
her various peusioners, she had simply paid for them in 
happy-go-lucky fashion until the last of her money was 
gone; and then she would don the penitential budge of 
the Parish of Huntly, and wear it at dinner, to see if ber 
mother’s heart would relent. But now she was running 
two sets of accounts; and one of these, as the drapers and 
grocers and upholsterers discovered, had to be kept with 
1 scrupulous axccuracy—a kind of vindictive accuracy, one 
might almost say—with vouchers for every sixpence ex 
pended. And why? Well, it was to send a report of 
her stewardship to Somerled Macdonald, and to show him 
that, in dealing with the money he had handed her in 
trust, she did not expect him to rest content with her own 
discretion, she preferred he should learn for bimself how 
every penny had been laid out. And so here she was 
(having just left the town) seated on a bench in the Castle 
hill enclosure, going over a handful of these crumpled 
documents. And very well aware was she that this for- 
mal forwarding of details—to acquit herself, as it were— 
would deeply offend and wound the young railway king; 
and she wickedly hoped it would; though she did not ask 
herself why. A sort of rebellious pride had got hold of 
her. She did not wish to be anybody's almoner, to have 
irresponsible control of money, and reap gratituilc which 
was not her dur Let him come and discover for himself 
what poor clansfolk were im need of help. But, at all 
events, While she retained the position, these checked and 
receipted bills of disbursements—no matter how minute 

would be periodically despatched to him. They would 
form the last link of communication between him and her; 
for a great space of silence, with dim hills and voiceless 
skies, now lay between Glengarva House and the distant 
Alt-na- Trai ve 

By some accident or other her attention was diverted 
from these papers, and happening to glance downwards 
to the banks of the wide and clear shining river, she saw 
that Archie Gilchrist was coming in to the town—his tall 
figure and swinging gait she easily recognized. And there 
was no reason in the world why she should not continue 
on her way home and meet him, and say a civil word to 
him in passing; for he had proved himself to be the most 
obedient of lovers; and not only that, but he had shown 
himself possessed of a most extraordinary sensitiveness in 
detecting and responding to her varying moods. She had 
nothing to fear from him. He was to her just whatever 
she wished him to be; and he had a marvellous gift of 
divining what she meant, without many words spoken. 
He held himself as far aloof as even she could desire, and 
surely an incidental ‘‘ How do you do?” was but a small 
snd simpie acknowledgment of so much consideration. 
But something of ‘la belle dame sans merci” was in her 
blood this morning. The moment she canght sight of 
him she thrust those documents into the small bag she 
usually carried; she rose from the seat; and instead of 

* Begun in Hauren's Bazan No, 1, Vol. XXXI. 


Vor. XXXI., No. 90. 


herself who excites the greater measure of 
ublic attention. Niece of the Emperor Franz 
oseph, born an Austrian Archduchess, Maria 
Christina by inheritance and tradition is pe- 
culiarly fitted to preside over the affairs of 
the last kingdom left to the Bourbon race. 
Married in the summer of 1879 to a King who 
had already lived his own love romance, and 
who took her as a bride for reasons of state,the 
Queen was a stranger in a strange land. Her 
early widowhood left her in a trying position; 
her status was undefined; she was a foreigner, 
a Queen but not a sovereign, with no special 
hold upon the affection of the people. Her 
oe helplessness stood her in stead, and ap- 
ed to the chivalric instincts of the Spanish 
puties; they elected her Queen-Regent during 
the minority of her daughter Mercedes, who for 
five months was prospective Queen of Spain. 
The scene when the Queen took the oath to be 
faithful to her duties as Regent was most pa- 
thetic. In the midst of a brilliant assembly the 
Queen, clad in deep mourning, with an expres- 
sion on her face which comes only from the 
experience of deep sorrow, swore to hold sa- 
cred the rights and liberties of the Spanish na- 
tion, and as the oath was uttered she was no 
longer an alien, but Queen of a loyal people. 
The birth of Alfonso XIII. has intensified the 
feeling of loyalty toward the throne, a senti- 
ment inborn in the Spanish nation, and the 
Queen is firmly established in the love of her 
son's subjects. 

Maria Christina is a woman of force of char- 
acter and tenacity of purpose; that must be ad- 
mitted whether or not we approve the manner 
in which such strength is shown. Her own 
life has been upright uuder trying circum 
stances, and is in delightful contrast with the 
dissolute careers of her predecessors on the 
throne, Isabella IT. and that other Maria Chris- 
tina of Naples. In person the Queen- Regent is 
tall and fair, with an expression of sadness 
more attractive than mere beauty. Her hap 
piness is in the care of her children, and her 
tastes are simple and domestic. Thoroughly 
imbued, however, with the traditions of her 
race, she regards herself as the custodian of 
her son's inheritance, and bound to deliver het 
trust intact; and in this matter maternal love 
and royal pride go hand in hand. 





WILD EELIN:* 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


going down to the river-bank, which was her ordinary 
route homeward, she left the Castle hill grounds, and went 
quickly along the high-road leading out inte the country. 
But this she did not follow for any great distance. She 
came to a turnstile, and passed through it; and now she 
was in the lonely and unfrequented Friars’ Walk ; and 
she concluded that she had come thither unobserved. 

The Friars’ Walk is a long and winding pathway, ent 
and built up on the face of the steep and thickly wooded 
hill that here overlooks the Nish; and as it isa cul-de-sac, 
it is rarely visited in the daytime, though occasionally tow- 
ards the gloaming fond lovers may linger under its can- 
opy of leaves and listen to the Cathedral bells far below 
on the other side of the stream. Wild Eelin found her 
self in sole possession of this secret highway. And now 
and again she would stop to contemplate one or other 
of the detached and ever-varying pictures framed by the 
extending branches of beech and birch and rowan out of 
the spacious landscape —a far-stretching and dappled 
landscape that darkened into gloom, or leapt up again in 
sunshine, as the cumulus masses of cloud came swinging 
over from the sca. From this lofty terrace a great range 
of country was visible; but she paid less heed to the 
dusky hills in the south—by Dockfour, and Castle Urqu- 
hart, and Balmacaan; and she paid no heed at ail to the 
swelling uplands opposite her, where the scattered farm 
cottages, on the undulations of green and yellow, shone 
like little white dots in the chasing sunlight; rather her 
vision wus turned towards the north, where, away beyond 
the slopes and plantations of the Black Isle, and away be- 
yond the Cromarty Firth, the mountains of Ross - shire 
rose wild and blue into the changing heavens. And there 
were other regions, still further off, behind that giant 
rampart, that her imagination could summon up for her. 
She knew of the silent Strath-Oykel and the widening 
Kyle of Sutherland, dulled with hurrying showers and 
glittering out again to the sun; she knew of the desert 
moorland wastes, the featureless miles and miles, that lay 
between Lairg and Ben Armin Forest; she, too, a wander- 
ing maiden, had been ‘‘on Loch Loyal’s side, and up by 
Mudal Water.” And also she had been to Alt-na-Traive, 
where the deep cobalt of the loch grows deeper and 
stronger under the impending gloom of Ben Clebrig; and 
in the white snow-time she had watched the hinds and 
their calves come down to the edge of the bays, careless of 
mankind; if any trace of mankind there were in those re- 
mote solitudes, It was not at Invernish, and its precipi- 
tous and wooded banks, and its broad river, and the Ca- 
thedral just below her, that she was now looking; there 
were wider, and larger, and more lonely scenes spread 
out before her rapt gaze. 

And perhaps there may be something pathetic even in 
mere distance —some recalling of other hours, with all 
their abandoned and wistful hopes; or perhaps she had 
overstrained her sight,in trying to pierce the dim masses 
of Ben Wyvis and reach the more solitary regions of the 
north; but at all events her eyes—the eyes like the blue 
of the sea-wave—had filled with tears; and very impatient 
and angry with herself was she that such should be the 
case; and when she heard the footsteps of some one ap- 
proaching, she would not admit by any furtive touch of a 


BITTER SORROWS. 


pocket-handkerchief, that she had been near to crying; 
no, she would brave it out, whoever the stranger might 
be; and doubtless he would go by without impertinent 
observation. Well, when she turned to continue on her 
way, she found the new-comer to be none other than 
Archie Gilchrist; and instantly she advanced to mee! him 
with great sprightliness and cheerfulness; and her eyes, 
wide open, were fixed upon him as if sbe dared him to say 
there was anything unusual about the brimming lashes. 

**T saw you on the Castle hill, Eelin,” he said, *‘ and I 
guessed you might have come in here.” Then a quick 
look of alarm came into his face, and he seemed to draw 
back. ‘Oh, but I am intruding,” he said, anxiously. 
* Perhaps you would rather be alone—” 

** Oh, no, indeed,” said she, with a wonderful blitheness 
“‘T would rather walk with you, as far as the Castle hill 
at least; then I must get home. My eyes,” she contin 
ued, smiling, “can’t stand the glare from those white 
clouds; isn’t it fearful this morning?” And now the 
handkerchief was applied to the wet lashes; and presently 
she had resumed her gay talk. 

**T am delighted to see you looking so well,” she said to 
him. ‘‘I was afraid the worry and responsibility of be 
coming editor-in-chief of the Obserrer would be making 
an old man of you, But it appears to have been as easy 
as taking command of the Swiss fleet.” 

And yet be was not wholly deceived. 

**Eelin,” said he, in a troubled way, “are you sure I 
haven't forced myself upon you? Don’t you want to go 
home by yourself? I am very sorry—if I overtook you 
when you were not expecting any one—” 

“Oh, nonsense, nonsense!” said she, good-humoredly ; 
and she put her hand within his arm (for the first time) so 
that they really did look like a couple of engaged lovers, 
under this archway of trembling and swaying Jeaves, with 
all the wide-receding, brilliant landscape stretching away 
from them to the high horizon. “I am most anxious to 
hear about what has recently happened, and what your 
immediate plans are. Was the change of Government 
effected without a revolution of any kind? Have you he 
stowed away all your patronage, without leaving a single 
malcontent? Is the Invernisi Observer going to set the 
Moray Firth on fire?” 

And now he began to think he must have been mis- 
taken. After all, there was a decided glare from the re- 
splendent clouds and from the flying sunshine that burned 
along the green uplands across the river. And then, again, 
perhaps the beautiful eyes, those deep radiant eyes, were 
themselves sensitive to light? Anyhow he began (while 
the touch of her hand on his arm thrilled him to imagi- 
native forecasts) to tell her all he meant to do in his new 
sphere and condition. And she was so interested, and 
sympathetic, and cheerfully or mockingly appreciative 
(according to her wayward moods and impulses, that 
nevertheless were of an open friendship) that the Friars’ 
Walk, and the steep banks of foliage beneath it, and the 
glimpses of mountain and sea through the pendulous 
branches became all glorified to him, on this strange morn- 
ing. Friars’ Walk? It should have been called Lovers’ 
Lane; for it is lovers who go through leafy and sun-be- 
speckled pathways, when the sounds of the great world 
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they have left behind them are scarcely to be made out on 
the listening breeze. 

‘*Of course,” said he (and he wished the Friars’ Walk 
were five miles long), ‘I don’t magnify my office. The 
Observer is only a minor provincial paper; I know that 
well enough. But good writing tells, and carries far, if 
you can get it; and that is what I must try to do, And 
I have pape. you know,” he continued, with increas- 
ing animation (for here he was on safe ground, without 
dread of wounding susceptibilities; and he would rather 
have ber understand that the linking of hand and arm 
meant nothing to him at all; that she need not fear any 
reciprocal advance—no, not until she herself gave him the 
invitation). ‘I have projects, you know; | must try to 
make the paper as little provincial as possible. I must 
try to appeal to as wide a circle as possible. I may suc- 
ceed or I may not. Lam very ignorant. But Grieve helps 
me at every turn; and he has had plenty of experience. 
One of these projects, for example, is a series of papers on 
certain persons whom the public, for its own protection 
and peace, must immediately jump upon and exterminate. 
I have been in communication with the Assassins’ Club in 
Piceadilly— 

* The Assassins’ Club, they call it, though it has anoth- 
er name,” he went on, eagerly glad to interest her in any- 
thing, however trivial. ‘* The Club, so they tell me, con- 
sists chietly of literary bravoes, who hire themselves out to 
slay any man’s reputation, and sometimes they will do it 
at ten-and-six a column, and sometimes they want two 
guineas. Well, it isn'ta very honorable calling; but then, 
when necessary, you employ scavengers and dustmen; and 
in this ease there is some justification, for we ought to 
have the road swept clear before we enter the coming 
century. Indeed,” he said, laughing, ‘‘I have got in my 
pocket the introductory articles of my series; and I could 
read you a sentence or two just to show you the kind of 
thing.” He brought out a small package of MS. and be- 
gan: ‘ ‘ Against Mr. —— we have no particular objection 
to urge, as he stands on the s'eps of the Athenzeum Club, 
buttoning his frock-coat over his portly form, and revolv- 
ing in his mind what further he can say to the twenty- 
seven old women to whom he annually lectures on French 
philosophy; but when he has the arrogance to occupy 
columns in the public prints with oracular preachings 
about books Englishmen and English women ought to read, 
then we begin to inquire what are the qualifications en- 
joyed by this pragmatical person that he should presume 
to dictate in any such matter.” Then there begins,” con- 
tinued Gilchrist, with a demure giggle, ‘‘an analysis of 
the pretentious trash ‘this person’ has himself written— 
scornful enough, you may be sure; but I won't bore you 
with that. I would rather read you the beginning of an- 
other one: ‘Given a disappointed elderly spinster, living in 
the outskirts of a foreign town, shunned by men and cut 
by women: to find the value of her furious denunciations 
of English fashionable society '—” 

Wiid Eelin’s face had grown grave. 

** Archie,” said she, interrupting him, ‘‘ I don’t like that 
kind of thing at all. It isn’t dignified. No; nor is it 
dignified in you to hire a bravo—doubtless an anonymous 
bravo, skulking in the dark. If you object to the arro- 
gance of those people, or to their ignorance, or to their 
thrusting themselves into notice, why should you your- 
self not deal with them?” 

‘*T can’t write like the fellows at that Club,” he an- 
swered her; ‘‘ they have been trained to it.” 

** At least you would write with a proper courtesy, and 
reticence, and self-respect,” she contended. 

“And never get quoted,” said he, ruefully, ‘‘I was 
thinking of the paper. What I have read to you isa 
specimen of the sort of thing the public likes nowadays.” 

** Well, I wouldn't pander to any such liking,” said she, 
distinctly. ‘If Ll were you, | should think of myself 
first, and the paper afterwards.” 

Why, it was an injunction! The hapless series was 
doomed. And Archie Gilchrist was for a moment con- 
sidering what compensation he should have to pay to the 
member of the Assassins’ Club when, alas! these two 
arrived at the wooden turnstile, and the lad-and-lass atti- 
tude had to be abandoned, for in passing from under the 
arch of foliage out into the wide open thoroughfare, they 
seemed to have returned to the world again, with its sus- 
picious scrutiny. And yet the most agitated prude might 
have been reassured if only she could have heard the con- 
versation that took place between the two lovers as they 
strolled along the Friars’ Walk. It was not such as lovers 
are wont to use. 

Then when they came to the parting of their ways, the 
tall, flaxen-haired young Editor held on towards the town, 
while she sped off home. She was in one of her gay 
moods now, it was as if she were rejoicing in some unde- 
fined sensation of release. She was chanting to herself— 
not singing, but rhythmically reciting so that the words 
should fall in with the swing of her boyish stride — all 
kinds of snatches of Jacobite minstrelsy— 

“Wha the deil hae we gotten for a King, 
But a wee, wee German lairdie!” 


and there was a splendid disdain in her tone now and 
again— 
“The very dogs 0’ England's court 
Can bark and how! in German!” 


And then when she came to the upper suspension-bridge 
she descried, in the blinding silver of the stream, a tiny 
black speck; and she knew that was old Fergus patiently 
thrashing away at the unresponsive Is; so she walked 
quickly along the bank, and before going into the house 
she called jeeringly to him— 

“Why don’t you howk him out, Fergus?” 

The answer was unexpected. 

“I’ve just lost one, Miss Eelin.” 

“Oh, well now!” she called again, in accents of deep 
and sincere disappointment. ‘‘That wasa shame! And 
you so persevering. But never mind—there’s more where 
that one came from. And you know I wish you good 
luck anyway.” 

‘I’m sure you do that, Miss Eelin,” was the last reply 
that came from the baggy man out in the river, as she 
turned to go in at the gate. 

She reported herself to her mother, who was in the 
drawing-room. 

** And 1 bad a bit of a walk with Archie Gilchrist, mum- 
mie,” she went on, briskly. ‘‘Oh, I can tell you his en- 
thusiasm over the dutics of his new post, and his various 
projects, is quite delightful. 1t is so full of hope and cour- 
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age. The responsibilities don’t frighten him a bit. And 
I think he will make himself heard. His eyes have always 
been fixed on a wide horizon; I could see that even in the 
‘Fairfax’ papers. Then what an enjoyment it must be to 
& young man to have such opportunities—to know that he 
can exert influence—it is a wonderful position for a young 
man—” 

**Eelin,” said her mother, laying down her work, and 
regarding the girl steadily, ‘‘ have you ever considered the 
how and why of his gaining that position? Have you 
ever asked yourself how a shrewd business man like Som- 
erled Macdonald came to hand over such a stupendous gift 
to a young fellow of whom he knew next to nothing?” 

** Why, you know as well as I, mummie!” the girl ex- 
claimed. “ Both he and his father would tell you that he 
had been ‘ brought up in the faith ’—that is their phrase. 
From his infancy he has been educated into a romantic 
devotion to the House of Kinvaig; and in his eyes we are 
its representatives; and then he comes over here, and finds 
that lam engaged to a young man who is not well off, and 
what he says to the young man is: * Here, take this to bet- 
ter your position; and you can’t refuse it, because it is 
Miss Macdonald’s dowry.’ Archie told me so.” 

**Eelin,” said her mother, “that is all very well and 
very specious. But what I know is, looking at the ex- 
traordinary situation of affairs—what I am sure of is that 
Somerled Macdonald is either mad or madly in love; and 
if he is madly in love, it is with you.” 

The girl gave a piteous little cry. 

** Mother, mother, how can you say such things! Is it 
fair? Why, be never threw a word or a look in my direc- 
tion! Of course not! He is too proud—to think of any 
one like me. And then—then—he knew I was promised 
away; and—and—an honorable man would not seck— 
would not seek to come between enga people—any 
more than between married people. He never had a 
thought or a look for me—of course not—he is far too 
proud to think of any one so insignificant—and out of the 
world—and useless; and besides—besides—he knew that 
I had promised myself away—he knew that—” 

She had gone to the open French window, and was 
looking out, so that her mother should not see her trem- 
bling he as she uttered the incoherent sentences; and 
yet she held her head high, and her hands were clinched 
at her side, so that there should be no other sign, even to 
herself. And then she took a turn or two in the garden; 
and still she held her head high; and now her lips were 
no longer trembling; there was something of a haughty 
and independent air about the fine- featured Highland 
face. Her wayward moods were of short duration—or 
she could make them appear to be so. When she went 
back into the drawing-room, she called to her mother— 

‘*Come away, now, mummie, darling, and let us choose 
the shade for your bonnet. I'm going to trim it myself, 
you know; I won’t let Mrs. Rogart interfere. And if I 
make a guy of you, you can tell me where to go—and 
Beelzebub will conduct me.” 

But the relations between those two can best be de- 
scribed by the following scrap of conversation. As they 
were engaged in their millinery studies, the mother said: 

** Now look here, Eelin, one thing I must impress on 

ou, and that is, when I am gone, you shall not wear 

lack for me. Will you remember? Any color you like 
—but not black. I warn you not to wear black for me; 
for if you do, I'll come back and thrash you!” 

“T'll take that thrashing, mummie,” said Wild Eelin, 
“—and welcome!” 

CHAPTER XL. 
PERSISTERARE, 


THe next morning threatened to be showery; a cab was 
telephoned for to come out from the town; and Mrs. Mac- 
donald set out on a series of business calls, which eventu- 
ally landed her in front of a bookseller’s shop in Union 
Street. Now Union Street is a very short thoroughfare, 
in which any one can easily be descried; and Lord Mount- 
mahon, happening to come out from the railway station 
at this moment, perceived the Bean-an-Tighearn just as 
she was crossing the pavement. That was enough. He 
instantly set off in pursuit. At letter-writing he was not 
very excellent; but face to face with any one he could 
give a good account of himself, or he thought he could. 
And his sense of injury—of manifold injuries—quickened 
his step. 

Meanwhile the Lady of the House of Kinvaig had en- 
tered the shop, and nodded to the two young damsels 
behind the counter, who were particular friends of hers. 
They, however, chanced to be engaged with several cus- 
tomers; accordingly she took a seat at the central table; 
and began to look at photograplis.- So here was Mount- 
mahon’s opportunity. 

**Oh, I say, Mrs. Macdonald,” he began, in a most hurt 
and reproachful fashion, the moment he drew near, ‘‘I 
do think you have treated me very badly. You now say 
in your letter that your daughter is engaged to be mar- 
ried. But why wasn’t I told before?” 

“Tt is quite a recent engagement,” Eelin’s mother an- 
swered, looking very much distressed — for who could 
tell what scraps of this conversation might not reach the 
people standing at the counter? ‘‘ And besides no one 
imagined that it could be of the slightest concern to 
you.” 

**And neither it is!” he said, with bluff good-nature. 
“Of course not! An engagement can always be broken 
where there is sufficient inducement; and I am offering 
your daughter a very good inducement—oh, yes, pretty 
tolerable, don’t you make any mistake. And I never yet 
met the man or woman who would stick at trifles where 
there was sufficient inducement—never once, during my 
toddle through this old rag-and-bone shop of a world. 
It’s each one for himself or herself, and why not? It’s 
human nature. It’s born in your blood and bone. And 
if it comes to that, I have found that the she’s are ever so 
much more wide awake to their own interests than the 
he’s. A man will do madly generous things where a wo- 
man is concerned; and the woman will pick the last far- 
thing out of his pocket. I'm a bit of a philosopher, you 
must understand: I've seen life; I've kept my eyes open. 
I'm not such a sop, you know. I’ve had experience of 
people. I know their ways. I'm not often sharped— 
unless it’s over gee- gees; and I’ve told you already I 
mean to get rid of my blessed assortment of old horse- 
hair trunks if a certain event is likely to come off. Per- 
sisterare — that’s my motto. There may be obstacles; 
but obstacles were just stuck up for you to take them 
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clean and clever; and whether it’s hurdles or the water- 
jump, you get there in the end. I'm not a young man 
from the country. And in the present case, my dear 
lady, allow me to say that I really think you owe me 
a little compensation, for the way I’ve been knocked 
about and jockeyed. And what shall it be? Well, tell 
me the name of the happy man who at present imagines 
he is going to marry your daughter.” 

The constraint and embarrassment visible in the face of 
the gentle-born and gentle-bred lady had not been uuno- 
ticed; and the elder of the two sisters behind the counter, 
having now got rid of her customers, would very much 
like to have interfered, so obvious was the persecution. 
But what could she do? If she had asked Mrs. Macdonald 
to step into their private parlor, Mountmahon would have 
followed; there was no surplus of shyness about the young 
man. And indeed the Bean-an-Tighearn considered that 
the best way of getting rid of him was to answer his ques- 
tions, however impertinent; and so she said, quietiy— 

‘My daughter is engaged to Mr. Gilchrist, the editor of 
the Invernish Observer.” 

**Oh,” said he, in joyful surprise, ‘‘is that all? Onlya 
newspaper fellow? Oh, that’s all right! That's all right. 
Newspaper fellows can always be squared, if you go the 
right way about it, Her Ladyship, poor dear girl, was 
awfully clever at it; she could twist ihem round her fin- 
ger; it was lovely to look on and admire. But even she 
got tricked once—yes, she did: an American chap—cor- 
respondent of a London newspaper—I forget his name, but 
I remember his ugly mug—well, he was in Scotland, and 
we asked him to come across for a day or two's stalking— 
not that he could go stalking any more than a cow—bless 
you, an hour on the hill would have burst the breath out 
of his body! But we knew that an invitation to join our 
house party would just make him dotty with pride; and 
the fact is her Ladyship wanted some information about 
certain American securities. The man came—hung about 
the place—but not a word could we get of him that was of 
the least use to us; and the next we heard of him was that 
he had written an article in some New York journal, de- 
ecribing the people in the house, and the ways of the house, 
and even the furniture in the house, down to the jug that 
brought him his hot water in the morning, because the jug 
had a coronet painted on it! Well, never mind, Mrs, 
Macdonald; once bitten, twice shy; and we've had deal- 
ings with other newspaper men, and they’re not such bad 
fellows when you take them the right way. And you'll 
see that I'll get this chap squared, and hush d up, and 
sent off. You trust to me. It’s for your daughter's ad- 
vantage, I make bold to think. When I take an idea into 
my head, 1 generally hold on to it; and I generally suc- 
ceed in the end—yes, I do. You trust to me. Gilchrist, 
did you say? Gilchrist? Why, not the lanky, straw- 
haired bounder I met one day at your house! Oh, that’s 
all, i3it? And the Invernish Observer office, did you say? 
Very well. That’s quite right. That’s perfectly right. 
You trust tome. And we'll either get the weather of this 
newspaper chap, or by the Lord Harry we'll run clean 
through him!” 

At this moment Mrs. Macdonald perceived that the 
elder of the two young ladies behind the counter was now 
disengaged, and she rose from her seat and went over to 
her, hoping to find refuge in inquiries about the new mag- 
azines. But the podgy young man in the yellow New- 
market coat and brown billycock hat foilowed her. 

**Don’t let me intrude—hanged if I would intrude on 
anybody,” snid he—but he was obviously in great spirits, 
and inclined to be communicative, and friendly, and gar- 
rulous, ‘‘Only one word more. I must really tell you 
what happened to me yesterday. A revelation—by gad! 
Well, the long and the short of the story is that in the 
afternoon I went out to see Miss Eelin herself, to ask her 
about your letter and its flabbergastin’ announcement. I 
hadn’t got to Glengarva House, I had only got as far as 
General Mallock’s house, when I chanced to look through 
the railings, and there was lawn-tennis going on in the 
front govien. And who but Miss Eelin was there!—ol, 
my heavens, all the goddesses on Mount Olympus—or 
Mount Muarathon—or wherever it was—all of them boiled 
together couldn't have equalled the grace of her skipping 
about. Oh, my heavens, I never saw anything like it! 
Why, she danced !—she literally danced all the time! 
When she served the ball she gave a little tripping dance 
forward, and when she ran to overtake a nasty ball, it 
was a kind of tripping dance; and when she ran back to 
her station, it was all a dancing movement—I tell you, I 
never saw anything like it for grace—and—and—laugh.- 
ing enjoyment! Oh! why can’t we remain always young 
like that?” continued the philosopher; and then he said, 
more darkly: ‘‘Of course I couldn’t go into the garden 
to speak with her; for General Mallock and I don't quite 
hit it off; he has said some things about me that were 
most uncalled for; and I wouldn't enter his door. But 
that didn’t hinder my looking through the fence—and 
they couldn’t see me either—and I give you my word it 
was a raree-show fit for a Prince of the blood royal! Why, 
she looked so tall—was that the plaiting of her skirts?— 
anyhow, they hung admirably; and when she sprang to 
catch a ball high in air you could see the perfect out- 
lines of her figure—oh, my heavens, talk of the Empire or 
the Troc—they’re not in it! And I put it to you now—IL 
put it 7 straight—can you be surprised at my admira- 
tion? ell, admiration isn't the word—eall it infatuation, 
blind infatuation, if you like—for we only live once. And 
can you be surprised at my persistency? But look at the 
splendid prize | have in view: you, as her mother, must ad- 
mit that; don’t you think Iam justified in persevering—even 
with deuced little encouragement? Ah, but wait a bit. 
You'll see whether I can manage affairs or not. I have a 
way, you know. I'm not a boastful ass; but, on the other 
hand, I’m not a sop. However, I fear I’m interrupting 
your purchases, Mrs. Macdonald; awfully sorry; rather 
an enticing subject, you know; gracious heavens, such a 
picture she was—all in white, except for the blue Tam o’ 
Shanter—like summer come back again, and dancing on 
the green—and her small brown boots twinkling all over 
the grass like butterflies. Yes, they did. Oh, you needn't 
be shamefaced about it. You are her mother; you ought 
to be proud of such a splendid and bewitching creature— 
so lithe, and lissome, and — and —laughing all over the 
place. No hand-dog mouths for her, I warrant! Why, 
she is too well made to be sulky! It’s only ill-made 
women who are sulky—women who are broken about 
the waist and in-kneed. Well, good-by, Mrs. Macdonald. 
You shall hear from me—and soon, I reckon. Keep up 
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your heart; the world’s young yet!” And therewith he 
look his leave 

But he had not far to go in order to pay his next call. 
He went straight to the office of the Invernish Observer. 
He sent in his name; and was asked to walk upstairs; the 
Editor would see him. And he advanced into the room 
with a propitiatory grin on his rotund features: he did not 
anticipate much trouble. 

**Greatly obliged to you, Mr. Gilchrist,” said he, as he 
seated himself close to the editorial desk, ‘‘ for you must 
be a very busy man; and what I have come about may 
occupy a little of your time. And yet why should it? 
Life is life; and we are no longer children. No; let us 
look at this affair like two men of the world. You know 
who I am; I cau pay my way; and I geuerally get what 
I want. You, on the other band, have a very honorable 
position—oh, distinctly so—it’s not fur me to question the 
power of the press—especially when they describe my 
hot-water jugs—but you know, between ourselves, you 
can't be making a very good thing out of this miserable 
local newspaper. It’s not to be expected, now is it?” 

Archie Gilchrist regarded the young man calmly and 
curiously, not quite sure what to do with him. He had 
only consented to admit him because of the chance meet- 
ing in Glengarva House; otherwise, the general reputa- 
tion which his lordship bore might have proved a bar; 
to say nothing of a far more subtle antagonism that had 
been aroused on the occasion of the Highland gathering. 
And yet there was something about the pot-boy’s friendly 
and confidential manner that rather disarmed resentment. 

‘* Now let’s play frank and fair, Mr. Gilchrist,” he con- 
tinued, in the most good-humored fashion. ‘‘ There are 
no witnesses. If I have a proposal to make, and you 
don't like it, you can chuck it, and no harm done—quite 
simple.” 

** But what is this proposal?” said Gilchrist, with some 
impatience. 

** Well, as I understand, you are engaged to be married 
to Miss Eelin Macdonald,” his lordship said, bluntly 
enough; but when he saw that Gilchrist’s brows had in- 
stantly contracted, he was quick to guard himself against 
the coming charge of impertinence. ‘* Oh, but listen. I 
have her mother’s word for it. I was talking to her mo- 
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ther only a few minutes ago, and it’s in consequence of 
that conversation that I’m here. And what I want to 
point out to you—oh, bang it, I wish I had the gift of the 
gab—I hope I'm not going to blunder this transaction— 
after all it’s rather delicate—yes, it is, devilish delicate. I 
say, couldn't you give me a glass of some fizzing stuff— 
champagne, or soda- water, or anything—to clear my brain 
for a moment?” 

‘* I'm afraid there’s nothing of the kind in the office,” 
Gilchrist answered. ‘‘ But why can’t you say at once 
what it is you want? What is this proposal? And you'll 
succeed better if you leave Miss Macdonald's name out of 
the question altogether.” 

“| can’t very well do that,” said the podgy young 
man, with a sort of imbecile laugh. “ For it’s about Miss 
Macdonald that the whole question turns. Hang it, where’s 
my brain poing? When her ladyship was alive, she used 
to say, ‘ Now, Mounty, brace up!’ and that put me on my 
mettle, don’t you know, and I had another try at getting 
this old eoal-scuttle of a head of mine to work. Very 
well; here goes, The fact is, Mr. Gilchrist, you are a very 
lucky fellow; you are engaged to an uncommonly fetch- 
ing girl; my goodness, I needn't tell you, you know! But 
to think of waltzing with such a glorious creature—‘ The 
Blue Danube,’ the ‘Toreador,’ any of them makes one’s 
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head reel; but you must recognize after all, my good 
friend, that a lucky engagement isn’t everything in life. 
You are a young man, and you have your way to make 
before you; I am a young man, but I've had my way made 
for me—and if it has been a devil of a mess hitherto, well, 
I’m responsible: I own to that. But still, here] am. And 
the question is, are you prepared to be a reasonable 
person? Plump and plain, will you accept some con- 
sideration—some handsome consideration—and yet rea- 
sonable, you know—reasonable—I say, will you accept 
some handsome compensation to back out of this en- 
agement, so as to leave me installed in your place? 

hat’s the idea. That’s the project. And you needn't 
get waxy about it, for you can chuck it if you like. But 
as two men of the world, I think we should be acting in a 
sensible way if we came to terms. We’re not children, or 
sentimental jackasses of schoolgirls. I can make it worth 
ge while. Oh, you needn't look so waxy—why, man, 
t’s a matter of business—if you don’t like it you can lump 
it, only I hope you won't be such a horrible fool—” 

All of a sudden the expression of Archie Gilchrist’s 
face changed: the amazement, and indiguation, and wrath 
went clean out of it. 

**Oh, I beg your pardon, Lord Mountmahon,” said he, 
quite simply and humbly; “I was forgetting. You said 
you had just been speaking to Mrs. Macdonald. And 
perhaps it is with her authority 
—or perhaps it is even with her 
daughter’s sanction—that you 
put this suggestion before me.” 

** No, L can’t say that—I can’t 
say that,” Mountmahon honest- 
ly confessed. ‘“‘ But I thought 
it was a reasonable thing, for 
every one concerned.” 

At this the big gray eyes be- 
gan to burn. 

“Then am I to understand 
that this insolent proposal has 
entirely arisen out of your own 
ignorant presumption?” 

**T tell you I thought it was 
a reasonable thing!” his lord- 
ship pleaded—but he did not 
like the look of the young man 
in the editorial chair. 

Archie Gilchrist rose and 
strode to the door, and when he 
had opened it wide, he said: 

“Out!” 

His lordship also rose; but 
there was still some protest left 
in him. 

“Oh, don’t be a_ horrible 
fool!” he said. 

**Out!” came the menacing 
monosyllable again. 

* You are making a horrible 
mistake, you know — you'll 
think better of it afterwards—” 

** Out!” 

Then as there was clearly and 
obviously and ominously the 
danger of a parting kick, the 
crapulous idiot did leave the 
room—his pasty face white with 
passion; and how he made his 
way along the rather dusky cor- 
ridor and down the corkscrew 
stair did not in the least matter 
to Archie Gilchrist—who had 
returned to his desk, with his 
hands all trembling; he had ex- 
ercised an admirable self-con- 
trol. 

And all ablaze with execra- 
tion and anathema was the soul 
of Lord Mountmahon as he 
walked back into Union Street 
and along to the railway station. 
He was not used to be treated 
in this manner. Moreover, he 
rather prided himself on his 
diplomatic gifts; the truth be- 
ing that any luck he ever had 
experienced in escaping from 
trouble had been due to the 
nimble wit of his wife, the poor 
lass from the music-halls who Fro. 1.—POPLIN GOWN. 
had come to an untimely end : 


, For dexcription see pat- 
in the river Garva. He was 


tern-sheet Supplement. 





furious over his failure. At last he reached the refresh- 
ment-room of the station, where he found his bullet- 
headed and broken-nosed fraternity carousing. 

Yes, here they were, the whole half-dozen of them, at a 
table occupied by themselves; and ‘‘More ham-sand wiches 
—more champagne!” was their cry, while the heavy jowls 
worked assiduously. Mountmahon regarded the crew of 
them with open contempt. 

**It’s all you're fit for, you guzzling gang! Why on 
earth I should ever have thought of bringing you to the 
Highlands I can’t think! What do you do for me?” 

** Look her’, guv'nor,” said one of them, sulkily, “‘ can’t 
we ‘ave a 'oliday, once in a while? What's the good o’ 
kicking our ‘eels at Bridge of Kinvaig, when you've 
- heverybody away, and there's no tips and no no- 
thing?” 

** And not a bloomin’ quid for the last three weeks!” 
said another—for the Pretorian guard was in revolt. 

** And we've kep’ quiet about all them turf things a 
mighty long time: we've got to be paid, or the bloomin’ 
fat ’ll be in the bloomin’ fire,” said another of the bullet- 
heads, whose a rance might have been a little more 
pre in if his white paper collar had not got burst, 
with one end up at his left ear. 

Mountmabon drew in a chair, and sat down. 

**A pretty lot you are!” he said, bitterly. “I've fed 


SUMMER COSTUMES. 


¥ia.2—FOULARD GOWN. Fic. 3.—FIGURED SILK WAIST. 


For description see pattern- For pattern see No. VIII. on pat- 
sheet Supplement. tern-sheet Supplement. 
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you and pampered you until you’ve gone 
clean out of your wits. And if there should 
be a fe vereigns overdue, have you ever 
found me fail in the end? And here you 
are ee Ts fit to bring Sa | 
and here am ust been insu to my | § ’ = 
face, and fe BF pa of an office by a mis- Royal Baking Pow 

erable newspaper fellow—” 


“Oh, I say, guvnor, we're not going to , der is made of pure 
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swemed suggestive of apoplexy. ‘No, we : 
tar, and is beyond 
the inside out of any mian as says you ‘ain't. 


stand that!” exclaimed another of the bullet- | g 
heads, whose tightly tied blue neckerchief crystal cream of tar- 
won't. You've done us bloomin’ well since 

we came to this country—and I'll hammer | ¢ 

Well, give us the name o’ this feller. Just | @ all question as to 
let’s hear about him. Do you want us to 


leave a card on him and ask about his ’ealth?” | 1 wholesomeness and 
“I want yon to gouge his e es out!” said | ¥ 
Mountmahon, gloomily. ut of course strength. The most pee ov aeesye 
you won't. You'd rather lob-lolly. about 
these refreshment - rooms, and stu our- 


selves until you can’t stir. Why did I bring economical to use. 
you to the Highlands?” 

cause ye couldn't ’elp it,” said one of 
them, grinning over a glass of champagne. 


thoroughly tested. 
of Crescents do the experimenting. 
“Shut up, Conky—you're a hideous cad, 
and that’s what you are,” said the one who 
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Srocononoszoxezess || \ 4 || The Public Reaps 
had spoken before. ‘ And what I will main- Coats of Arms, Ancestral Records, PWN AAR: we... NG W $ 
tain is that his lordship has done us bloom- CRESTS, “investigated. “Terms, moderate 1 a A gM NG th the Benefit 
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in’ well; and that we're bound to play this ert cee ee Art Catalogue, with “ Cave of the Wheel,” FREE. 


little game for him, especially as we're snig- 4 WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 
gling off to the south. His name, guvnor! _CHICAGO. Makers. _NEw YORK. | 


That’s all we want. We'll find out the rest 
‘ : 8474 


are not es until they have been 
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—and how we can set about to nick him. 


Bless you, we'll paint his figger-head for him 
so that his own mother wouldn’t recognize 
him. Cheer up, guvnor!—ain’t like you to be 
down in the mouth. ‘Ave some fizz—’ave a 


sangwich—that’s right!—and yc » if 
dou't give him a drilling—the boomin’ cheek issues Life Insurance Policies particularly 
ise on cnliieiind adapted to your needs. 
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A TRICK OF EMBARRASSMENT. te : Amounts, $15 to $50,000. < ‘‘ Silver Plate that Wears.” 
>) MBARRASSMENT, or diffidence, mani- fe > Premiums Payable Yearly, Half- 
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self-conscious they seek to hide the truth 66 
from others and to reassure themselves by } THE ROST PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. Rogers 
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ay , — stamped 
ally catch a sound like the protest of a half- John F. Dryden, Pres, Home Office Newark, W. J. 
smothered bumblebee. It.is the would-be = Remember | WADE Ano Avoid 
easy man humming away his embarrassment. 


But the trick is not limited to the sterner 
sex. Women in all classes are victims of the 
habit. In dry-goods shops we are sometimes 
annoyed by the airy singing of the “* sales- 
lady” behind the counter, little imagining 
that in our uncomfortable and self-conscious 


. y 208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

, The highest degree of * sae 147 State St., Chicago. 

moments we sometimes resort to the same ‘ ’ Ss 

. . . yee , oid t . 
foolish fashion. Bridget, after receiving no- . refinement. : ¢ sony Seeding Butus Bemyuhwe 

tice that when her month is up her services : Wonderfully delicate 

will be no longer required, bursts into song —_ and lasting. : : 

as soon as her mistress leaves the kitchen, @222222222229 
just to show that she is as pleased at the Absolutely true odor of 


prospect of a change as is her employer. 


Singing about one’s work is a pleasin 2 "ag living flower. q To Your Profit 
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ming habit cannot be called singing, and this year concentrated into making 
when assumed as a diffidence cloak is both 


ugly and unbecoming. 
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THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 


ERMINE-POWDER 
These vores are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 


Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 
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“ Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and tor purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 

— Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 
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MAGAZINE, - $4 00 a Year 
WEEKLY, - $4 00a Year 
BAZAR, - - $4 00 a Year 
ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a Year 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
DRESS. 


(Continued from page 423.) 

Dor.—It would be best for you to send the ribbon 
to a cleaner, unless you thoroughly understand how to 
do it yourself. I do not know of any firm near Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. If you do attempt it yourself, use 
naphtha or benzine, but never on any account where 
there is an open flame; put plenty of it in a basin, and 
then put the ribbon in and wash it as you would a 
linen handkerchief.—There are some light - weight 
homespuns that I should thiak would answer your 
purpose, and some of the canvas-cloths are also light 
in weight and come in a great variety of coloring. 


Inquinen.—The lansdowne is the best material, and 
you can get it in all colors—dark and light. It washes 
very well,and wears capitally. You can doas you please 
about rising when a gentleman says “ good-evening.” 
Nowadays it is rather the fad for the hostess to remain 
seated. Such matters as that, however, are better 
regulated by one’s own inatinct of what is hospitable 
and polite. It is not well to be too forward and gush- 
ing; but there is also no necessity for being wo stiff 


in your own hou 


Lyata.—I do not think your sample too bright a 
color, bat I do not think the way you speak of making 
it will be at all effective, To begin with, you must 
make it over white, of course, and you want to use as 
much white on it as possible; bat I think a prettier 
pattern will be the one on page 252 in Bazar No. 
12, patting black ribbon across the front and in the 
belt. A white lawn sash and belt would not be at all 
pretty, and would be utterly lacking in style, 


Manet. —The material of which you enclose sample 
will be a hard one for you to make ap becomingly. I 
think the best plan will be to have a yoke of a solid 
color—that is, of either the bine or the yellow, which- 
ever is most becoming to you. There is an illustra- 
tion on page 245 of Bazan No, 12 which bas a splendid 
yoke, I think your material would look well made up 
after that style, using a plain bine yoke made of 
tucked taffeta. You can then introduce the yellow 
in the slashes on the top of the sleeves and the skirt. 
If blue is becoming to you, this will entirely relieve the 
rather monotonous color of the material, which is too 
elaborate a design lo look well with any trimming on 
the skirt. In following the illustration, I should ad- 
vise your not making the sleeves quite so large at the 
top; otherwise, the gown will be I am sure, satisfac- 
tory. 


H. B. V.—The best way for you to make the skirt 
will be to use the five-gored pattern. 
will need no trimming, as it is so fully covered in the 
design itself. For the waist, the best way will be to 
make it like a shirt-waist, bat have a sailor collar at 
the back, and revers in front that reach to the waist 
like illustration on page 176, Bazan No. 9, and have 
this collar of white silk edged with narrow ruffles of 
white ribbon. She can then wear the collar, if she so 
desires, to make the gown look emart, or she can wear 
the shirt-waist with simply a white tie of net or tulle 
with lace ends. 


X. ¥.—In Bazan No. 12, page 243, you will find an 
illustration which you would best follow for your ma- 
The black lace of which you enclose sample 
I should advise 


terial. 
will make you a very smart gown. 


The material | 





putting it on a plain net yoke, and then having the | 


yoke spangled. Cut it in points, to start with, and they | 


that will make your skirt hang better. The waist I 
should also make with a yoke. Have a sash and col- 
lar of eome colored silk ; make the sleeves shirred, with 
bands of jet embroidery. I should think a black glacé 
silk would be the best thing for you to buy for your 
other gown, and you should trim it with some net 
on the waist and raffles or flounces on the skirt.—For 
a bicycle suit, either a dark blue or a mixed tan cheviot 
is the best, and bicycle boots are much better than 
leygings; in midsummer, low shoes and plaid stock- 


lng. 


Svsan.—Sofa pillows of all sizes are used. The 
very large ones are generally put at the back of the 
sofa; then the medium-size aud the small ones are 
piled on top of them. Raffles are not so much used 
on the piliows as cord.—Yes, ribbon belts and chokers 
will again be worn, and the ends either are cut off 
slanting or are square and with knotted fringe. A 
loose coat is better than a belted-in one for bicycle 
wear, but the Eton jacket is etill in fashion for it. 
Bicycle suits are lined if they are made of thin material, 
but, a8 a rule, those that are heavy enough to be made 
up without lining are preferred. Linen and duck 
skirts, of course, are not lined. No, the loose bloomers 
or kuickerbockers are preferred to tight-Gitting ones 
when worn under skirts. 


Reevtar Connesrowpent.—White piqné skirts are 
to be worn this summer, also the linen Ones, made 
either gored or circular, See recent cat pattern illus- 
trations in the Bazan. 
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Runifoam 


is found on every well equipped 
toilet table in the land, be- 
cause it is the one perfect 
liquid dentifrice of the time. 
Fragrant, delicious, cleansing, 
antiseptic, and absolutely 
harmless, it appeals to the 
refined tastes of all intelligent 
people. 


Popular price, + Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial. Address E. . Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Route between New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago, via Buffalo 
and NIAGARA FALLS, Is via the 


4 
4 
4 
4 
Lehigh Valley Railroad 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Through solid vestibule trains 
without change. Dining-Cars a la 
Carte. Trains lighted by Pintsch 
gas and heated by steam. 


For further information regarding time of 
trains, rates, etc., inquire of Ticket Agents, 
or address Chas. 8. Lee 

Agent, New York. 


, General Passenger 
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thoroughly revised and classified, will 
be sent by mail to any address on 
receipt of ten cents. 








Marion Harland’s 
Idea of it: 


“Bome years ago I sketched the crest of the average Amer- 


fcan-born housewife. 
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That was in the time when the frying pan was always 
filled with /ard. Before Saciihy chests 
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ing and frying 


Genutne Cottolene ts sold everywhere in one to ten pound 
yellow tins, with our trade-marks—“Cottolene”’ and stcer's 








complete in almost all cases. 


At 30c.— Figured Vigoreaux, five different mixt- 
ures, 39 in. wide. An honest 50c. quality. 


At 30c.—Two-toned Jacquard Suitings, in fi 
combinations, 42 in we. A 50c. aaality. - 


At 3lce.—All-wool fancy Check Cheviot, , 
wide. A Gee. greta” ee 
At 50c.—Fancy Worsted Checks, in 15 colorings 
44 in. wide. A 75c. grade. ed — 
Fourth Avenue. 


charm of original cheapness. 


75¢. grade for s50c. 
720 yards ombre striped Taffetas; choice of 
colors. 

85c. grade for 55c. 
5280 yards rich check Taffetas; 44-in. blocks; 
choice of 11 colors. 

goc. gente for 6oc. 
B4 
dress: 


yards brocaded glace Twills, for entire 
eS. 


$1 grade for 65c. 
1320 yards glace Taffeta Pekin; triple stripes 
in color on color; 11 colors. 

$1.25 grade for 7oc. 
980 yards rich evening silks; bayadere stripes 
in waves of embroidery; 5 colors. 


frade for 75c. 
yards rich white Taffetas; 
canale stripes; 4 colors. 


$1 fade for 75¢. 
yards hair-line plaid Taffetas; pretty 

colors on white, with raised dots or figures; 

8 colors. 

grade for 75c. 

120 yards stripe Taffetas; black shaded lines 

on white; gray ombre lines on white. 

.25 grade for 75c. 

720 yards barre Pekin Plisse; all silk; all 

colors on white; for blouses. 


$1 


ombre and 


Section 251 
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Some Important News 
of Dress Goods and Silks 


Economic conditions now work to the advantage of the economical. 
Here are prices on Summer dress stuffs which we could not have matched 
a year or more ago, when wool was ever so much cheaper than now. 

The reduction in price from regular figures is really a reduction, and 
not merely a compensation for lack of amount or variety. 


Spring and Summer Dress Silks 
Not old goods galvanized by reductions, but new goods that have the 





JOHN WANAMAKER 


(Please address exactly as above) 


The lines are 


At 50c.—Di: mixed Cheviots, in 7 patterns, 
46 in. w The usual 85c. quality. 


At 50c.—A regular dollar grade of two-toned all- 
wok a > in five diff a 
tions; 45 in. wide. 

At 50c.—Wool Bayadere satin-striped Coverts, 
44 in. wide. A 65c, quality. 


At 75c.—All- wool Coverts, in five colors, 50 in. 
wide. A full $1.25 kind. 





$1.25 grade for 80c. 
yards guipure-lace Taffetas; a new stripe 
for evening dresses; 6 colors. 
$1.25 grade for 80c. 
1 yards chameleon Pekin Taffetas, with 
canale of satin dividing; 6 colors. 
$1.10 grade for 85c. 
87 yards ombre check Taffetas; 
colorings. 
$1.15 grade for 85c. 
600 yards ombre check Taffetas; raised dots 
of satin sprinkled over; 7 colors. 


$1.35 grade for 85c. 
510 yards barre Pekin Plisse, in evening tints; 
also in black, 


© grade for goc, 
0 yards pompadour Pekin Plisse; some 
stripes are black with color; others white. 


-50 grade for goc. 


18 new 


$1. 


150 yards pompadour Pekin Pebble Plisse, 
with cord of white across; for evening 
wear. 


25 grade for 80c, 
11 ards rich satin stripe Plisse; satin stripes 
of color with hair-lines of black on 
white, on blue, on yellow, on pink, on tur- 
quoise, on lav jer, on ccrise, on navy blue; 
all black if you wish. 


Broadway 
New York 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


By Archer P. Crouch 


SENORITA MONTENAR. A Romance of Chili's Rebellion against Spain. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A well-written and very entertaining romance of the war of Chilian independence, 
which current events in Cuba help to make especially interesting. —Brook/yn Standard- 


Union, 


; By H. G. Wells 


> 
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. ¥ 
% THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- } 
mental, $1 50. % 
; One of the supreme sensations of literature. —Out/ook, London. %, 
Has beaten Jules Verne on his own ground.— Speaker, London. ; 


ing interest. —V. Y. World. 


THE RED-BRIDGE NEIG 
‘ CARLETON. 


% this.—Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 


4 Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


—Philadelphia Times. 





By I. Zangwill 
% DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


g As a study of the race the book is a noble contribution to literature ; as a mere col- 
lection of interesting stories it stands pre-eminent for its intensity, tenderness, and absorb- 


By Maria Louise Pool 
OOD. A Novel. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Since ‘‘ Dally” the author has not given us a stronger or more powerful story than 


By Albert Lee 


FOUR FOR A FORTUNE. A Tale. 


Brilliant word-pictures that are no less delightful because at times highly improbable. 


By Maurus Jokai 4 


THE LION OF JANINA; or, The Last Days of the Janissaries. A Turkish 


Illustrated by CLIFFORD 


<x 


Illustrated by F.C. YoHN. Post 8vo, 





Novel. Translated by R. Nisbet Bain, 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 5 


The book abounds in stirring and tremendous scenes, and affords some fine studies of 





Oriental and Greek character. . . . It is a vigorous and fascinating novel. —Arooklyn Eagle. } 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London § 
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SIMPLE TAILOR GOWN. 


WALKING COSTUMES AND FRENCH 
SHIRT-W AIST. 


A SMART gown in the severely plain tailor style is 
made of light gray cloth or cheviot; the skirt, short 
enough to clear the ground, is trimmed with rows of nar- 
row black braid, which are put all around, and form a 
point in the middle of the front breadth. The jacket is 
short, rather longer in front than in the back, close-fitting, 
except directly in front, where it is cut to have the straight 
effect. It is trimmed with rows of braid to match the 
skirt, and eight fancy buttons on either side. The sleeves 
are of medium size, with several rows of braiding at the 
top, and three outlining the cuff at the wrist. The collar 
is in tight-fitting military style,edged with braid. This 
gown has many points about it which are sure to make it 
popular, and will be particularly becoming to any woman 
who has a good figure. 

An unusual costume of cloth is trimmed across the back 
with bands of embroidered silk edged with braid. There 
are three bands of this silk,which is put on in a most curi- 
ous fashion. The waist, cut in an open blouse, has a deep 
yoke and long points down on the sleeves of the same 
trimming as is used on the skirt. The fronts open wide, 
with exaggeratedly broad revers faced with velvet and 
edged with white cloth on which are lines of black velvet. 
The sleeves are finished with wide flazing cuffs. 

A Paris waist from Charvet, the leading Paris shirt- 
waist maker, is of yellowish linon; the same model is also 
made in taffeta silk. It has a group of tucks down either 
side of the front and back from the shoulders, and in ad- 
dition has two deep horizontal tucks across the front. A 
broad box-pleat at the centre is edged with a tiny black 
frill, which is also carried around the basque. The sleeves 
are tucked in diagonal groups. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 
In Normanpy. 

> write a London Letter from Normandy is an unu- 

sual proceeding; but London at this time is a social 
wilderness, and I am one of the fortunate crowd which 
flocked abroad for an Easter holiday. Victoria Station 
was in the hands of a well-dressed, well-behaved, but dis- 
tracted mob on the day we left town. The porters were, 
as usual, gentle and long-suffering, but I quite believe 
that the introduction of the bicycle has shortened their 
lives by at least ten years. A bike at a railway station 
seems informed with a fiendish spirit of obstinacy; it 
makes itself stiff or limp (whichever you don’t want it to 
be), and appears to part in the middle and go two ways 
at once at the most painful and anxious junctures. It cost 
eighteen pence apiece to get three machines to Newhaven, 
and about 7s. 6d. for the three from there by boat to Caen. 
The Caen boat is not to be recommended. The ladies’ 
cabin has twelve berths in it, where the passengers curl 
up as well as they can without undressing, and no sheets 
or pillow-cases are allowed—‘‘ the time on the boat being 
so short,” says the steward. Nine hours does not seem 
short when one is feverishly dozing on a plush cushion, 
with most of one’s clothes on. 
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The Caen canal is charming. It is bordered 
on each side with tall trees—mostly white birch- 
es—on whose branches cluster huge masses of 
mistletoe. The female population appears to 
walk beneath them with impunity notwith- 
standing. The weather, when we arrived, was 
absolute perfection—a burning sun and a cool 
breeze. The sky was a deep blue with a violet 
tinge. 


From Caen we took the train to Bayeux, and 
of course, after luncheon, paid a visit to the 
famous tapestry. I was much surprised when 
I saw it, as 1 had always imagined it to be a 
sort of arras worked in wool, like other tapes- 
tries. The embroidery is on coarse linen or 
crash, which is very white and clean after its 
more than nine hundred years of existence. The 
drawing is very much like the work of a child 
of eight with a taste for design, but the stitches 
are beautifully fine. 
Disjointed warriors 
and horses with 
eight elbows apiece 
—churches and 
houses no higher 
than the men’s 
shoulders — mean- 
der on for some- 
thing like seven- 
ty-six yards, and 
the borders are 
rich with fabnlous 
monsters remote- 
ly resembling do- 
dos, donkeys, cocks, 
ducks, peacocks, 
etc., etc. At the 
top is a Latin in- 
scription in large 
letters explaining 
the action of the 
figures. 

A drive of nine 
kilometres brought 
us to our destina- 
tion, Arromanches. 
It is a village built 
for the most part of 
gray stone, cluster- 
ing in a deep dent 
in the coast, be- 
tween two lines of 
cliffs. When the 
tide goes out the 
sea goes away for a 
mile at least, leav- 
ing pools amongst 
the low rocks, 
where mussels lie 
and shrimps scrab- 
ble. They can be 
picked up like gold 
at Klondike,and the 
shrimps are extremely good 
eating, having absorbed the 
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very essence of the salt sea. When the tide comes in it 
laps against.the sea-wall, in rough weather dashing quite 
over it. There are but a few yards between this hotel 
and the wall. There are three hotels in the place—the 
‘toile du Nord,” the ‘Chemin de Fer,” and ours, the 
**HOtel de la Marine,” the only ove which is very near 
the water. Unfortunately the house faces north, and 
never gets the sun in il; hence there is a deathly chill 
pervading its rooms. The most homelike apartment is 
the kitchen, to which I dare not penetrate, though I 
should like to sit on the range. 

The woman who waits on the table is unfailingly agree- 
able. At nearly every meal she drops several things, 
and always slams the door, but the plates which she 
slings down before us are very hot. The food is excel- 
lent. For a first breakfast we have each a large—very 
large—bow] of coffee (with chiccory) and milk, and the 
most exquisite butter on our rolls, At eleven comes dé- 
jeuner—a first course of appetizers—shrimps,. cold sau- 
sage, radishes, and much bread. Then an excellent dish 
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of eggs or fish, followed by a ragofit or a roast, salad, 
and cheese. In the evening, at six or thereabouts, having 
comforted ourselves in the interim with tea, we have a 
delicious soup, full of bread and tarragon, with a dash of 
onion, or clear and strong, with tapioca in it. Fish fol- 
lows, haddock or flounder—it matters not what, for the 
sauce is incomparable—then a roast chicken, or a bit of 
mutton or pigeons, and a dandelion salad. We have had 
three sweets—chocolate mould, rice pudding, and cream 
cheese, sugared. There is often a vegetable course, served 
alone, and plain potatoes become fit for a gourmet when 
disguised in a dressing of cream with a flavor of cheese 
and a squeeze of lemon. The food, it will be seen, is ex 
cellent. The beds are also comfortable, but the washing 
arrangements are scanty. A hot-milk jug and a large 
slop-bow]l are made to serve for the ablutions of two per- 
sons. The floors are of bare boards, with a semi-occasion- 
al small island of carpet. One sadly misses one’s tub. 

The remarkable thing, however, about this hotel is the 
charge. We pay $1 a day per head! 

There is a line of ugly villas along the coast—some in 
the market, others the property of Parisians, who inhabit 
them during the summer months. The town is somewhat 
picturesque. Its grayness is broken up by glimpses of 
garden, budding shrubs, full-blown fragrant wall-flowers, 
and clusters of primulas. There are many pretty children 
in the town. The women wear the hideous Normandy 
cap, which looks as if it had been put on hind side before, 
as the bow is at the back. They are a hard - featured, 
apple-cheeked race, and boast of their large families. 

The roads all about here are excellent for bicycling, 
and the air is so fine and the sun so brilliant that the most 
lazy person is lured on to take exercise. I regret to say 
that the primroses are the finest I have ever seen. I say 
regret, because it grieves me to find that France can com- 
pete with England. I grant the French their cooking and 
dress-making genius, but I had thought the primrose ex- 
clusively English. E. E. B. 
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PATRIOTISM OF CLUB WOMEN, 


4 ye key-note of woman's clubdom at the moment is 
patriotism. It is sounded in every annual breakfast 
and festive gathering; it is emphasized in the resolutions 
and measures adopted in the many special yearly gather- 
lings every where 

While, for the most part, the women of the country 
were not for the war. now that it is on they are quick to 
find and assume their share. The opening sentence of 
Mrs. Snow’s stirring address to the Daughters of the Rev- 
olution, at their annual meeting in Boston a fortnight 
ago, called upon each chapter, “now that through the 
wisdom of the President and his councillors and the na- 
tional Congress this nation has been committed to a for- 
eign war, to consider quickly what services it could best 
perform in_the nation’s emergency, and set about it at 
once.” Before war was yet declared, the Daughters of 
the Revolution were among the first to offer their ser- 
vices, and now they are actively engaged in carrying out 
these gauges of nid and assistance 

The Colonial Dames, in annual session in Washington 
at the same time, formed a society for the assistance of 
wounded in battle, the care of the families while the men 
were at war, and the assistance of the members in all 
cases of national distress, The resolution which formu- 
lated this measure was approved by President McKinley 
and the surgeon-generals of the Army and Navy depart- 
ments. As has already been recited in the Bazar, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution are also in active 
line to sustain in a practical way the efforts of the army 
and navy. Many other organizations, not specially desig- 
nated as patriotic, are equally eager to attest their loyalty 
to the country in its need, A musical society, even, the 
Haarlem Philharmonic, at its reeent annual meeting, de- 
cided to co-operate with the Woman's National War Re- 
lief Association. This action has been duplicated by bun- 
dreds of other cluls throughout the country, and more 
are adding themselves daily to the list. There is little 
doubt that in the event of a long and sustained conflict, 
with any enemy at any time, the women in organization 
in this country would prove a tremendous ally to the 
government 

Where in 1860 there were not more than a dozen women 
in the country whose executive experience warranied 
their selection to serve on the national board of sanitary 
commission there are now perhaps a dozen in every com- 
munity, cool in head, strong in character, and wise in tech- 
nical procedure, who could direct the action of the largest 
of emergency undertakings. Every circle of women in 
the country is ready, and each will serve, if the demand 
comes, capably and faithfully. 


BIENNIAL OF THE SOCIETY OF COLONIAL DAMES. 


THE FOURTH BreNNIAL of the Society of Colonial 
Dames, held recently in Washington, was one of the most 
successful and interesting connected with the organiza- 
tion. Before its close the significant question which has 
been discussed earnestly from the inception of the organ- 
ization—that of admitting the non-colonial States to full 
membership—was decided in the affirmative. This marks 
& pregnant epoch in the history of the society. The im- 
mediate result was to affiliate delegates and alternates 
from sixteen States, in addition to the thirteen original 
States and the District of Columbia which were repre- 
sented in the first membership of the parent body. This 
added nearly seven hundred women to the twenty-six 
hundred former members 

Scarcely less enthusiastically ratified than this very im- 
portant step in the history of the organization was the reso- 
lution authorizing the formation of a national relief asso- 
ciation and asking the society to earnestly co-operate in all 
measures to provide necessaries and comforts for our army 
and navy and for sufferers in any great disaster, and to 
alleviate the distress and anxieties of their families. After 
this had been endorsed by the highest officials of the gov- 
ernment, it was promptly pooh « and a committee, con- 
sisting of the national officers of the society, was appoint- 
ed to form the organization, The eagerness with which 
the Colonial Dames responded is evidenced by the fact 
that within five minutes after it was decided what should 
be done five hundred dollars in cash was in the hands of 
the national treasurer, and before the session ended over 
one thousand dollars had been subscribed. This money 
will be raised by the different societies, and forwarded to 
the national treasnrer, more being forth-coming as needed. 
The first effort of the Relief Association will be to provide 
delicacies for the ambulance ship, the Solace, which is to 
sail very seon, and be within call of the navy in the event 
of an engagement, The ship is provided with all needful 
medica! appliances, but the ladies are adding to its effi- 
ciency by equipping it with dainties and various addi- 
tional comforts for the wounded 

The social features of the congress were many and 
brilliant, including a delightful reception to the visiting 
delegates on the part of the District of Columbia Socicty. 
This was held at the Washington club. The adoption of 
a national seal was another item of the routine work of 
the congress. The next biennial of the society will con- 
vene at Washington in 1900 

The election resulted in the following list of national 
officers for the next two years: Mrs. Howard Townsend, 
New York, president; Mrs. E. D. Gillespie, Philhdelphia, 
first vive-president; Mrs. W.W.Gordon, Savannali, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Beverly Kennon, Washington, hono- 
rary vice-president; Miss Elizabeth Byrd Nicholas, Wash- 
ington, treasurer; Mrs. William Ried, Baltimore, secretary; 
Mrs. J. J. Jackson, Baltimore, assistant secretary; Mrs. 
Emil Richter, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, registrar. 


CLUB NOTES. 


Tue Two DAYS’ sEsston in Chicago, recently, of women 
interested in the conduct of day nurseries attained most 
important results. The meeting took the form of a con- 
ference of managers, and after a thorongh discussion of 
the matter it was decided that a permanent federation 
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would be valuable. Such was therefore organized, con- 
stitution and by-laws adopted, and officers elected. The 
word national was eliminated, making the federation in- 
ternational in scope. The annual dues were fixed at one 
dollar. Two hundred and seventeen nurseries promptly 
applied for membership. Some interesting papers were 
read at the conference, followed by open discussion, One 
morning was devoted to the consideration of the topic, 
Penny-saving Schemes, two papers by, respectively, Miss 
Ingham of Philadelphia and Miss Burgess of Boston bein 
presented. Dr. W. H. Tolman, of New York, contributec 
a practical and interesting paper on “ Heart Principles, 
Head Methods.” A thoroughly practical paper, which 
yet had plenty of science in it, was that on the ‘ Need of 
Careful Diet for Children,” by Dr. Jessie E. Shears, con- 
sulting physician to the Margaret Etter Créche of Chicago. 
Dr. Shears pointed out some of the handicaps which the 
health of the nursery child labors under—fed at home on 
tripe, cabbage, and beer—and gave lists of the food suita- 
ble to youthful stomachs thus tampered with. A recep- 
tion at the residence of Mrs, E. C. Dudley concluded the 
conference. The new officers assisted in receiving. These 
are—president, Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, New York; first 
vice-president, Mrs. E. C. Dudley, Chicago; second vice- 
president, Mrs. W. W. Frazier, Philadelphia; correspond. 
ing secretary, Miss C. W. Stewart, New York; recording 
secretary and treasurer, Mrs. H. M. Laughlin, Boston. 
Executive Committee—Mrs. Henry Marquand, New York; 
Miss Laliah B. Pingree, Boston; Mrs. A. M. Wood ward, St. 
Louis; Mrs. J. H. Metealf, Providence; Mrs. Hugh Miller, 
Kansas City; the Rev. N. B. W. Gallway, Chicago. 
MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH. 




















SUMMER SILK GOWNS. 


FTER the spring costumes are disposed of, the next 

question is how to make the silk gowns tivat are so 
comfortable and cool during the summer months, and 
that look so smart on the warm days even in the spring. 
This season there are a great many varieties of silk to 
choose from, and apparently there is no arbitrary law as 
to what shall be chosen. 

Taffeta silk is a warmer material than India or foulard, 
and, as a rule, is more expensive; but it has one point in 
its favor, and that is it is not absolutely necessary to make 
it up over a silk lining—the skirt especially, now that 
silk skirts are 
made separate 
from the lin- 
ings, will hang 
just as well over 
an under - skirt 
of realine, 
cambric, or the 
new kind of lin- 
ing with a satin 
finish, and all 
that lining will 
require will be 
to be faced up 
about a quarter 
or half of a 
yard. The waist 
also can be lined, 
with cambric, or 
even lawn; and 
if the gown is 
to be worn only 
in midsummer 
the lawn will be 
found the very 
best of linings, as it is so much cooler than anything 
else. Its only disadvantage is that it stretches, but care- 
ful cutting and good sewing will do away with much of 
this difficulty. 

Black taffeta skirts are extremely useful. Just at pres- 
ent in the big cities they are rather common, for so many 
of them have been sold ready made; but they have a 
smart look, even when so many of them are worn, and 
are a very good investment. They are made ruffled 
to the waist, with two or three deep flounces, with the 
apron front, and the attached flounce, either gathered, 
cut on the bias, or put on in et: or they are 
made quite plain, eut circular, and tfimmed with gradua- 
ted bands of velvet or satin. There is still another style, 
with the circular flounee headed with a little ruching of 
satin or taffeta. 

The glacé taffeta is rather smarter than the dull black, 
but both are fashionable. The flowered taffetas are ex- 
tremely attractive, and are to be had in a great many dif- 
ferent designs. The checks and plaids are effective, and 
are cleverly designed, so that the plaid, even when large, 
does not interfere with the lines of the figure. This is 
accomplished by the cut of the skirt in the different gores. 
Then there are the bayadere designs, which, made up into 
skirts without any trimming, look rich and very smart. 
These come in all different shades of blue with the stripes 
in white, and then the grays in all the different shadings. 
The greens are not so much the rage, but the shepherd 
plaids in all colors are greatly in demand. 





THE NEW FOULARDS. 


There is no question but that a foulard silk gown is the 
coolest thing that can be worn in summer. Every season 
the word goes forth that foulards are not to be fashion- 
able, but the first warm day finds women buying them by 
wholesale, and they are just as certain to be worn as that 
a hat will be worn in the street. 

This season there are not quite so many all-over blue 
and white gowns as there were last year, the year before, 
and the year before that. There are some gray and white 
foulards that are very pretty, and some brown and white. 
These last require to be bought with care, as brown is not 
a good wearing color. Strange as it may seem, it is very 
apt to change color.4In this respect the blues are alto- 
gether the safest to invest in. 

The polka-dot has come in again in varying sizes. It 
is always an attractive pattern, and one that makes up 
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well if trimmed. It is too vague to amount to much when 
it is plain. There isa new kind of foulard this year—the 
Liberty foulard—which has a satin finish. It does not 
look unlike the sateens of a few years ago, but of course 
wears vastly better,and keeps its stiffness, which sateen 
did not. It is also much cooler, for sateen was one of the 
hottest materials that ever were invented. Most of the Lib- 
erty foulards are in the all-over patterns on a white ground. 
One smart gown 
has a cream- 
white ground 
with a China 
pattern of a tur- 
quoise blue and 
a very dark blue 
combined. This 
is made with a 
skirt cutin apron 
front and attach- 
ed flounce, and 
it is trimmed 
with ruchings of 
black and white 
ribbon. The 
ruching covers 
the part where 
the flounce joins 
the skirt, and 
also trims the 
flounce itself. 
The waist has a 
basque in the 
back; in front is 
somewhat in bo- 
lero jacket effect, 
with a full vest 
of mousseline de 
soie covered with black and white lace. The gown is 
finished with a black satin belt and sash. 

Another gown of Liberty foulard is trimmed around the 
five-gored skirt with six ruffles of varying sizes, each 
ruffle edged with bright green satin ribbon. The back of 
the waist is tight-filting, cut in one piece over a fitted 
lining; the front is full, and is trimmed with rows of 
tucks, between which are rows of narrow green taffeta 
ribbon very finely pleated and covered with black lace. 
The belt is of black satin ribbon; the collar is of green 
satin, and over the green satin is a neck-tie tied in a sailor 
knot. It is made of white net edged with ruffles of black 
lace. The sleeves are of medium size, shirred, and with a 
small puff at the top. This gown is exceedingly simple 
in its lines, but yet smart enough to wear on all occasions, 





FOR EVENING WEAR. 


The plain taffetas are the smartest at present for even- 
ing wear, and they come in the most fascinating of shades 
—the blucs, the pinks, the greens, and the yellows are 
colors among which it is hard to make a choice. They 
all look so dainty and fresh, and have such a pretty sheen 
to them, and light up so well, that it is hard not to buy 
more than one of them. 

Most of the evening gowns now are made with the 
skirt and waist of the same material; but white lace 
waists, both high and low, are also worn with taffeta 
skirts. A very pretty model has the skirt of pale blue 
trimmed with ruchings of white gauze ribbon, put on 
high at the back, and then low down in front in long 
sweeping lines. The body of the waist is made quite 
full in front, but very tight-fitting at the sides, with a tre- 
mendous bias cut, and some fulness at the back drawn in 
under the belt. Around the shoulders the trimming is a 
bertha of pleated white mousseline de soie cut in squares 
and edged with Valenciennes lace. The sleeves are small 
puffs almost covered with pieces of the bertha, which 
falls over them. The sash is of white taffeta tied in a 
bow at the back. 

Another gown, this of a cream-white taffeta, has a deep 
flounce trimmed with bands of white satin ribbon. The 
waist has a basque at the back, and in front a long point. 
It is cut V shape, and has folds of the silk turned back to 
show a small pointed vest of satin plissé covered with 
white lace. The sleeves are very small, and in two puffs, 
covered with lace caps. There is no sash to this gown, 
but from the side seams to the front are pieces of satin 
ribbon which fasten just at the waist line with a very 
elaborate buckle of rhinestones. The gown is exceeding- 
ly dainty and simple, and most becoming. 


SILK VISITES. 


The very newest fad of the season is the revival of an 
old fashion—the silk visite which our grandmothers 
wore. It consists of a little coat made of taffeta, which 
can be worn with any skirt—not only of silk, but of other 
material as well. 
The rettiest 
model is made 
with the back in 
a basque shape; 
the fronts loose, 
but with long 
tabs; the sleeves 
very small, with 
a cap over the 
top, and a high 
turned-back col- 
lar faced with 
some bright col- 
or. The silk is 
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DRESS. 


H.—Yon can trim the skirt with black gros grain ribbon put on 
quite full and in a twisted pattern like braid. Sew it at both edges, 
and you will find it very effective, but it must be full and puckered. 
You will need to fit the silk lining for a monsseline de sole waist jnst 
as carefully as a dress lining—that is, with the bones and biases; then 
the mousseline de sole pat over it much faller and the falness drawn 
into place, It does not look well to sew the seams together. 


Downa.—Yon certainly onght to be able to use yonr seven-gore skirt 
under the material of which you enclose sample.—The front-page illas- 
tration in Bazan No. 12 shonid make you a very smart gown, Of 
course you will not have the front of the waist like that, because that is 
a dinner gown. The apron-front skirt of which yon speak is a favor- 
ite model at present, but Ido not think it ee good for your material as 
the plain gored one. As you will see, the skirt to which I have called 
your attention is made with a long effect rather than circular, 


Mus. M. M.—No, you must make your grenadine separate from the 
skirt, and your best plan will be to follow one of the circalar-flounce 
patterns, trimming it with a narrow roche of either lace or monseeline 
de soie where the flounce is attached to the skirt. 


Ki.rs.—I should think it would be much better to keep your boy in 
kilt skirts daring this season, but you will find it more satiefactory to 
use little short trousers of the eame material underneath the kilts, in- 
stead of skirts 


R. C.—Linen and piqné suits are perfectly appropriate for you to 
wear. I should advise your having them in a coat and skirt to wear 
with falee fronts or shirt-waists. A cool gown ix a foulard, of which 
yen can buy as sombre colors as you desire. Then there are dark 
linens and organdies which can be made up simply or elaborately, as 
you desire. The ready-made linen suits are always good, and are inex- 
pensive and very satisfactory. Piqué, you know, is not a very coul 
material, although it looks so, The samples you enclose are—the black, 
a grenadine; the gray, one of the many spring novelty woollens, The 
bluck is more in style than the gray, which would not be a good in- 
vestment for any one. 


Posix.—Long sash ends and short loops, or rather short bows, are 
the correct thing. Many of the sashes bave no bows at all; the ends 
are simply passed through a flat buckle of old-silver and rhinestones. 
If there are loops or bows, they must be put so that they fall down in- 
stead of standing up. No, black satin ribbon around the neck is too 
heavy, and the fact that it is used in the sash need not interfere with 
your wearing any sort of tie about your neck. 


Broxrye.—To make a net or mousseline de sole tie, you will need to 
have a yard and three-quarters or two yards of the material about one- 
quarter or one-half yard in width. This you must hem very neatly 
at both sides. The ends are to be finished with a hem and either 
tucks or fine lace, or pleating of the same material as the tle, Neat- 
ness is absolutely necessary in making these tice, but thatisall, There 
is nothing in the least intricate about them, —If you will look at the 
illustrations of the fancy waists in the Bazan, yon can choose one that 
is better suited to you than any I can describe without seeing you, 
Your brown gown will look very attractive if you u*e some yellow on 
it. Ifyou have the guipure lace, there is no reason why you should 
not use it on both, but you will not need it on the brown gown, A 
black hat will be suitable for both, for black hats are now considered 
fashionable with everything.—No, I should not use brown velvet on a 
spring gown; it is too heavy. The raffles of which you speak are of 
the India linen, which is softer than the other. 


R. 8. V. P.—With a material like lanedowne, I think you had much 
better make it up with a lining, sewing it in at the seame. You would 
best trim it with ruffles of sikk instead of ruffles of the same, as the 
lansdowne does not cut well into rnffles. 


Miss M. T.—There are three-gore skirts in use again this season, 
also five-gore and seven-gore, in addition to the circular skirt and 
those with shaped flounce. Skirts are finished off on the wrong side 
with a band of hair cloth about an eighth of a yard deep; over thata 
facing of cambric or silk and a narrow velveteen binding. 


Mes C. H. 1. —Yon can entirely change your gown by having the 
body of the waist made of tucked taffeta laid in tiny tucks; then you 
can use the skirt and sleeves of the other material, If yoa want to 
put the bands back again on the skirt, pat a little heading of jet, and 
just a little jet on the waist also, to brighten it up. If you prefer, you 
can pnt the waist on dark red taffeta, but I think the black would be 
by far the smarter. 


Potty Beown.—No, I should not think for a moment of putting 
brown under the sample yon enclose; use instead a green that is be- 
coming to you. If you can afford silk, have it. You may be able to 
find some tancy silk in a remnant—!I mean a figured silk—buat get it on 
the green instead of the brown, Your net is so sheer it would not do 
to put it over a cambric or percaline. There are some moiré poplins 
sold now that are cheaper than silk, and any of those would do well 
for the lining. Some of the very newest gowns are made up on moiré 
poplin 


Manterra.—For a child of eight you will need some sailor frocks of 
Galatea, and some rather smarter ones of dimity, percale, or cambric, 
for afternoon wear. These last should be made in the guimpe style. 
Large hats for play, and medinm-size ones for dress wear, are the cor- 
rect thing. For midsummer, little girls wear tan shoes with stock- 
ings to match; for the afternoon, black kid with black stockings. 
In Bazan No. 16 there is an article on children’s frocks which you will 
find of service.—Giris as young as yours wear their hair loose, tied on 
the top with a bow of ribbon. 


Mas. P. O. S.—-1 should certainly adviee making up your material 
into a <9 gown instead of a waist. Yon can make it very smart by 
trimming it with black monsseline de soie ruches, and on the waist 
have white lace or embroidery. The black over the brown near the 
face ia not becoming, and this is the reason I advise white lace on the 
waist. In Bazar No, 14, on page 292, is an illustration of a white net 
gown with Chantilly lace. You could copy the skirt of this, and then 
make the waist like the one illustrated in the same Bazar, of guipure 
lace with taffeta. This ought to make you a very cmart gown, and 
one that will be most becoming. 


New Mexioo.—I do not see that your sample is at ali too gay 
to use for the purpose you wish. I shonld advise making the 
ekirt with a cirenlar flounce, and heading it with a raching of rib- 
bon the color of the bine in your material. You might make the 
waist after one of the illustrations in Bazan No. 14, in the Paris 
Letter: the second ilinstration, for instance, would be very smart, 
and you can use white lace rnffles on the front of the waist. You need 
not bay very expensive lace, but be sure it is of fine mesh and of open 
pattern. 


A. L. M.—No, at a five-o’clock wedding evening dress would be 
quite out of place. Smart reception dress is what is necessary. A 
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white satin gown for a home wedding is of course the thing to wear, 
and the bride should wear a veil of tulle or lace thrown back from the 
face. Glacé kids are the smartest for gloves. The bouquet should be 
carried by the bride before the ceremony and after it. During the 
ceremony sb hands it to the maid of honor. White satin is always a 
good material to rely upon for a bridal gown, and is useful for so 
many purposes afterward that L always advise it. The father of the 
bride should wear light gray or white gloves with heavy stitching. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Unsera G.—Bat I do not think it queer at all! Tobe willing to ad- 
dress me, a stranger, on a subject upon which you conld not speak 
te your intimates seems to me one of the most natural things in the 
world. And this is not becanee I am I, or because you are you, but be- 
cause in our personal relations with our neighbors we are apt to bump 
np against 80 many prejndices, we seldom arrive at truth. Then again, 
when one has taken a moral stand with which thoxe abont one are not 
in sympathy, and seeks a dispaxsi t inion on the subject, ove’s 
instinct is to turn to those whose judgment will not be colored by 
preconceived impressions or associations. 

You have, for inetance, as you tell me, tnken a certain stand in re- 
gard to the temperance question, with which those about you are not 
altogether in sympathy. Your friends who find your attitude ques- 
tionable may only see how you overdo, the thing; how, perhaps, in 
your zeal yon make others uncomfortable by over-accentuating cer- 
tain lines; and they must necessarily have in mind, when they sit in 
judgment on you, your manner of exercising your virtues, rather than 
the principle by which you have determined to live. 

The question, therefore, resolves itself into this: what manner have 
you assumed in taking the stand you have done ? 





Now there are ever 80 many persons in the world who do not touch 
wine, and this from preferring to do without it, or from distaste, and 
not necessarily from principle. And they are allowed to do mach as 
they choose about it. Indeed, nobedy questions them, or wonders 
when a glass at table is net filled. The offence occurs when the indi- 
vidual attitade is taken with outery, a# it were—when one, withont be- 
ing called upon for an explanation, announces why one does it. I 
should feel that I were rude if I declined to tnke lobster at a friend's 
table, and announced that I was always made ill by it! Or if I 
declined to eat the meat that had been prepared, saying I was a vege- 
tarian, 1 know vegetarians who are quite as sincere and as firm in 
their principle about eating meat as you are about taking wine or be- 
ing present when it is served. Iknow, aleo, many temperance persons 
who, from principle, take no wine. Nobody questions their attitude, 
becanxe they do the thing quietly, with tact, and without obtrading 
their sentimenis on the subject. Much les« wine is served now than 
formerly, when half a dozen different kinds went with every dinner. 
We are getting to be more rational on the subject, but we are doing so 
by rational methods, and not by offen«ive onteries. For there have 
been those who, having declared too vigorously and rudely their tem- 
perance principles, have injured their own cause and their own atti- 
tude by their manner of epeech and behavior, while those who have 
said nothing unnecessarily have won others to their canse. So be 
well bred about it, and if your friends insist on Olling your glars, let 
them fill it. It does not mean that you need drink what is there. If 
they are toasting a friend, lift your glass. Enter into the spirit of the 
good wishes that are drank; the act is 1 minor matter after that. You 
will really gain greater power by your grace and your courtesy than 
by disagreeing with them. You can win quite as many disciples. 

As for your being present when wine is served, what right has any 
of us to take #uch an attitude about our neighbor's actions? Were the 
thing asin in itself, the question would be different. Besides, if you 
do not believe in it, and honestly and gracefully live up to your con- 
victiona, think of the power you lose by absenting yourself when wine 
is given! Wine, however, does not mean intoxication, nor'dissipation, 
and well-bred persons everywhere exercise ench control and jndgment 
in dispensing and receiving it that the privilege is not abused any 
oftener than any other law of hospitality. 

Serve Vichy at your lunch, iced tea, or iced coffee (iced coffee is bet- 
ter even than tea, the cream being putin it when hot). Or have orange 
juice with powdered ice. Nothing could be more delicious, Unfer- 
mented grape juice many persons use. That, in one sense, is not wine. 


Rocurerre —You ask me about obtaining a position as honsekceper 
in New York, how you must go to work to get it, and what your da- 
ties will be when the position is secured. I must say to you, as I have 
said to many others, that I know of no way except advertising, and 
that the duties will always vary, in whatever honse you enter. 

But there is something else, my dear Rochester, which I want very 
much to say to you and all others desirous, like yourself, of obtaining a 
position of trust in the houses of the well-to-do. Of late many women 
have been turning their attention to the idea of housekeeping as a 
remanerative work. You say that for twenty years yon have been 
keeping house for yourself with two servants, It is exactly here where 
the stumbling-block is to be found. My own opinion is that the great 
majority of the people of this country have never had experience with 
more than two,or, at any rate, with more than three honse-servants. 
The consequence is that when they undertake to keep honse and run 
the domestic establishment of women having six, ten, or eighteen ser- 
vants, they know absolately nothing about it. They must be trained in 
this kind of housekeeping as they would be trained to any other busi- 
ness, I heard a woman say that she recognized perfectly well in her 
own life that she had been learning how to manage eight servants in 
her husband's honse, and that it was quite a different matter from 
looking after the three who bad always been under her in her father’s 
house. 

Unless the woman were an invalid, she could hardly want a honse- 
keeper with only two servants in her house. A widower might who 
needed some one to look after his house while he was downtown, or 
to manage his children until he married again. 

But see what a different matter that is from undertaking to keep 
honee with eight or nine servants! Do you realize what the arrange- 
ment for their meals alone would be, their days out, the distriba- 
tion of their work, so that no friction would arise and neither the 
comfort of those above or below stairs be destroyed? Then there 
is the marketing for all these people. the ordering of dinners and 
lunches, the looking after the wine-books, the check-book, the linen- 
books, and all the other duties of a big establixhment. How could 
any one without especial training do these things? And yet, 1 am 
sorry to say, it is whet women are undertaking to do every day. No 
previous experience has given them any idea of what the requirements 
of a modern household are, especially In a big town like New York. 

One man of wealth has in his house, to my knowledge, eighteen ser- 
vants, and these are always there, whether he is in this country or not, 
Fancy the responsibility of looking after them, the knowledge of 
bookkeeping it wonld entail, the jadgment of character it would re- 
quire, the sense of fitness it would necessitate! Not only wonld a busi- 
ness head be required, but a knowledge of how the house belonging 
to a man of ench wealth must ron, in order that all his social and do. 
mestic traditions might be preserved. IT wixh eo mnch that women 
might onderstand this better, and #0 pare themselves the necessity of 
personnal disappointment, and their employers a disappointment, quite 
as keen, of discovering the futility of trying to help the badly trained, 


GOOD FORM. 


A Sunsoriner.—Nothing conld be mach prettier for a home wedding 
than what you have planned—a June ceremony with all the flower and 
table decorations pink and white, and all the bridemaids clad in pink 
muslin. Let me give a enggestion. Have the bridemaids wear with 
their pink gowns large picture-hats of white straw or muslin trimmed 
with white ribbons and delicate pink plames or flowers, and have them 
carry baskets of daisies and pink June roses. There must be qnanti- 
ties of daisies everywhere banked over the mantles and in the corners ; 
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the roses may be more sparingly need, put into vases, pots, and jars, and 
stand abont on tables and shelves, with a few scattered among the white 
daisies, which will make the loveliest possible background for them. 
There can be large vases filled with roses on the refreshment table, and 
a scarf of soft pink China silk in the centre of the table gracefully ar- 
ranged with the bonbon-dishes, plates of stndwiches and fruit and 
cake holding its careless artistic folds in place. A large wedding-cake 
with rich white frosting, with a wreath of pink roses around it, in the 
centre of all, will complete the pink and white table to perfection. You 
ask for a modest mena, so I give the following: 


Iced bouillon. 

Jellied tongue and jellied chicken sandwiches. 
Tomato and lobster salads, olives. 
Strawberries and ice-cream and cake. 
Black coffee. 

Lemonade throughout. 


The best arrangement for the bridal party wonld be to observe 
the conventional order for entering the room—the minister first, 
followed by the groom and best man, the ushers two by two, the two 
bridemaids together, the maid of honor alone, and the bride on her fa- 
ther’s arm last of all. The three bridemaids should etand on the min- 
ister’s right facing the foom during the service, and after it is read 
they should stand grouped together at the bride’s side while she re- 
ceives congratulations, All the bridal party should stand during the 
ceremony and later, in a bower of roses and daisies, In. anewer to 
your question about the wedding dress, see the article on “ Wedding 
Gowns” in Bazan No. 14. 


Inquinex.—I wish you could have seen the faces of three men at a 
dinner table when I asked them your question. Of course | men- 
tioned no names, but made the inquiry as thongh the question were 
one in which I had a personal interest. When I said, “If I were ad- 
dressing a firm, should I say *‘ Dear Sirs’ or ‘Gentlemen '?” they all 
three exclaimed at once: “ Horrors! not Gentlemen.”” This, I enp- 
pose, is the best answer to your question I could send yon. For these 
men not only understood the formalities prevailing in business, but 
customs common to men and women of the world as well, There- 
fore, when you write your business letters do not say ‘ Gentlemen.” 


X. Y. Z.—No, it is not obligatory to answer letters of condolence, 
and I think if you will look again at the answer in the Bazar to 
which you refer, you will find that it says not that it is obligatory to 
acknowledge such letters, but that it is courteous to do eo. Whatever 
etiquette may prescribe, in most cases we have to use onr individual 
judgment more or leas, and in this case it would seem that common 
feeling would demand that we should give some kind of acknowledg- 
ment to the thonghtful, loving expressions of sympathy that have heen 
shown na in our tronble. It is, however, not necessary to send such 
acknowledgments immediately, and later just a plain visiting-card will 
do if one feels that anything else is too much of an effort. But to 
give no sign of appreciation, even if etiquette says we may with pro- 
priety do so, seems to me very cold and ungrateful. Does not it seem 
so to you? 


E. G. M.—How can I tell whether a present should be given to a 
etndent when he graduates from college (presumably you mean a 
“he”), unless I know on what terms he is with the giver, or what 
their relationship is? It is not the custom to give gifts to a young 
man at that time, but it is certainly a thoughtful way of expressing 
one’s congratulations, and I should say tiat from a relative or a very 
intimate friend a present was in order—and a sofa pillow would be 
very acceptable. But from a casual friend the attention is not war- 
rantable, You see, it is a question of the intimacy between the sender 
and the recipieut.—A caller always hands her cards to the servant who 
opens the door, unless at a large reception or tea, where the guests may 
put their cards in the card-receiver themselves if necessary. It is cor- 
rect for a caller to leave a card for the hostess, and one for every lady 
who is visiting the hostess on whom she calla, A distinction is made 
in leaving cards between visitors and regular residents; on the former, 
whose stay is limited, the attention of leaving a card for each is neces- 
sary; on the latter, after a first call, it is necessary to leave only one 
card for all, besidcs one for the hostess, but the caller must mention to 
the servant the names of all the ladies she wishes to see. 


Exuen.—In the peculiar conditions you mention in your note of in- 
quiry I would advise asimple announcement of your wedding as much 
the best form—cards which read as: 


Married 
Mary White Martin 
to 
Mr. Charles Livingston 
on Monday, May the ninth, 

at the residence of 
Mrs. Franklin Martin 
181 Charleston Avenue 

Philadelphia. 


This kind of announcement will show sufficient courtesy to your 
mother, and is, under the circumstances, all that is necessary. The 
invitations to the charch ceremony should be personal notes written 
by you, your mother, or a near relative in your mother’s name. They 
may be worded in the first or third person, as you prefer, In the third 
person they would read: 


Mrs. Franklin Martin 

reqnests the plensure of 
Mrs. Delavan's 

presence at the marriage of her danghter 
Mary White 
to 
Mr. Charles Livingston 
at Saint Mark's Church 
on Monday morning, May the ninth, 

at nine o'clock. 


Written in the firet person, which I by all means advise, the notes 
should express the above informally, in as few words as possible, 
Serve at the early morning breakfast for the family and the bride- 
maids—bonillon ; omelet stuffed with kidney; Frenched chops, pota- 
toes and green pease; sweet German pancakes; coffee in demi- 
tiusses, 


Constant Reaver. —Much as carefalness to do nothing which may 
be criticised in her intercourse with her betrothed is always to be re- 
spected in a young woman, there is a point where punctilionsness 
becomes prndishness and is foolist.’ No one conld possibly criticise a 
young woman who had been engaged six years for going with her 
fiancé to the place where he lives to see the property that he wants to 
bny on which to build their future home, when the trip will altogether 
take but a few hours and be in the daytime. You may rest aseured 
that yon will be perfectly correct in taking the journey alone with your 
fancé, aud it would be very courteons for yon to make a call on his 
family with him when you are in the town where they reside. 


Hi. H. 11.—At ench an engagement-annonncement tea as was de- 
ecribed in Bazan of March 26 it is proper for the groom-elect to be 
present; he should not reevive formally with his faned, of course, but 
act moch as a host would in a similar position, wander about the room 
greet his friends, and be greeted by them informally, and help the host- 
ess in her duties. Certainly the bride-elect should invite to the tea 
all her intimate gentlemen as well o# her women friends, and all her 
fiancé’s men friends who are intimately enough acquainted with him to 
warrant inviting them. 
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Fie. 1.—SUIT FOR 
BOY FROM 7 TO 8. 
For pattern see No. IV. 
on pattern-sheet Sup- 
plement. 


Fie. 2.—FROCK FOR 
GIRL FROM 13 TO 14. 
For pattern see No. LIL 


on pattern-sheet Supple- 
ment. 


KILT 


plement. 


THIS SEASON'S HATS. 
See illustrations on page 425. 


| LUE hats are as much in fashion this season as were 
the reds and purples last year, and, strange to say, are 
generally becoming, for when the shade of blue is too 
trying it is modified and toned down by the trimming. 
An exceedingly smart hat in a gray-blue straw is worn 
forward over the face, and has an open-work brim. It 
is most elaborately trimmed with a large bow of robin’s- 
egg blue moiré ribbon on one side, and two long drooping 





CLOTH CAPE WITH CORD BRAIDING. 
For pattern see No. XV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fro. 1.—LINEN COAT AND SKIRT 


COSTUME. WAIST. 
Tor pattern see No. X. on pattern- For pattern see No. VL on pattern-sheet 
sheet Supplement. Supplement. 


Fie. 3.—SMALL BOY'S 
SUIT. 


For pattern see No. VIL 
on pattern-sheet Sup- 


Fie. 2-—LINEN GOWN WITH BLOUSE- 


Fie. 4—GIRL'S BLUE 
SERGE FROCK. 
For description see pat- 

Supplement. 


Fie. 5.—FROCK FOR GIRL 
FROM 8 TO 4 
For pattern see No. XIIL on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


plumes on the other. The plumes are fastened with a 
cut-steel and rhinestone buckle. At the back of the hat 
is a large soft roll of blue chiffon covered with dotted net 
and with a frill of Chan- 
tilly lace. 

A very odd hat is made 
of fancy satin straw of a 
real forget-me-not blue. 
The shape is most pecul- 
iar, for it has two brims. 
both of which are edged 
with a ruche of forget- 
me-nots. Two gray-blue 
wings spangled with sil- 
ver are put in under the 
brims at the left side. 
The entire crown of the 
hat is composed of a blue 
silk pompon. 

Walking hats have not 
gone out of favor by any 
means, in spite of having 
been fashionable for so 
many months. An at- 
tractive one is made of 
green straw trimmed 
around the crown with a 
wide band of deep violet 
velvet, the brim bein 
bound with the same vel- 
vet. The trimming of 
the hat consists of sev- 
eral curled quills in a 
soft olive green, shading 
into a dull pink, and spangled with brilliants and a large 
steel buckle. A small hat in the turban style is of a deep 
shade of blue in fancy straw, trimmed with bunches of 
silk corn-flowers and two deep 
blue wings. Around the crown 
is a roll of twisted chiffon, white, 
covered with gray net dotted in 
black chenille. 

Most elaborate in construction 
is a hat of pale lemon- colored 
straw with crown of crushed 
cream silk roses. This crown 
shows between the two large 
white ostrich plumes that extend 
around the brim. Directly on the 
front is perched a swallow. A 
band of sapphire-blue velvet is 
placed on the brim, and colored 
spangles on the stems of the 
plumes, add still more to the 
trimming. 

An odd but effective shape is 
turned up at one side, with two 
ostrich plumes covering the brim 
—the hat is made entirely of puff- 
ed white chiffon covered with 
chenille - dotted net—and around 
the brim a ruffle of black Chan- 
tilly lace. 

he coloring on many of this 
season’s hats is exceedingly soft 
and becoming, although many of 
the effects are rather daring. A 
smart hat, something on the walk- 
ing-hat shape, is of a pale lemon- 
color in fine straw,the brim bound 
with orange mirror velvet. Two 
wreaths imitating feathers start 
from the front of the crown, and 
completely cover the back—these 
wreaths are made of silk flowers, 
shading from deep orange to a 
creamy white. Over the top of 


Fie. 1.—WAIST FOR SUMMER- 
SILK GOWN. 
For description see pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


Fie. 1.—STORM OR. TRAVELLING 
CLOAK. 


For pattern see No. L. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


the hat is a oe | white plume, which falls down on to the 
hair at the back. Directly at the front is a large bow of 


crinkled velvet in a deep shade of orange. 

Combining mousseline de soie or chiffon with lace and 
smart hat of pale 
‘hantilly lace. 


net is one of the new ideas. A oy! 

ink chiffon is covered with black 
ront is trimmed with 
loops of shirred pink rib- 
bon edged with black vel- 
vet, and studded in the 
centre with cut jet. Two 
Jarge fluffy plumes rise 
from the front, one white 
and one black, the stems 
covered with large ar- 
rows of cut steel and 
brilliants. In the midst 
of the loops of shirred 
ribbon bows is a full 
bunch of fine black os- 
preys. 

A small toque that is 
decidedly smart is of 
fancy brown straw; the 
brim, turned up at either 
side, is bound with ruche 
of golden-brown silk 
net. Two semitrans- 
parent wings on the left side are spangled. Directly in 
front are loops of shirred mirror velvet ribbon of a tawny 
yellow. The crown is covered with buttercups, and at 
the back of the hat is another bow to match the one in 
front. 

Another smart toque is of coarse gray straw. The 
crown at the back is very high, and edged with a row of 
dark blue straw. Directly in front are two dove’s wings 
of dark blue-gray, while above them are wings of white. 
Behind the wings are two jet quills and sprays of os- 


he 





LINEN CHEMISETTE AND 
FANCY FRONT. 
For pattern see No. VI. on pattern- 
- sheet Supplement. “s 


rey. 

- ik mei becoming shape is seen in a hat made of dull 
green straw, trimmed in front with bows of shaded bottle- 
green mirror velvet. The entire crown and back of the 
hat are covered with violets and green leaves. 

A woman’s hat is the crown and finish of her costume, 
and must be selected with a view to that, as well as with 
an eye to her complexion, eyes, and hair. The prettiest 
girl may lose a portion of her charm in an unbecoming 
hat, and one which is well chosen and beautiful will im- 
part an air of elegance and distinction to the wearer, 
even if she be rather plain and without special preten- 
sions to style. So it is worth any woman’s while to take 





Fie. 2—TAFFETA SHIRT- Fic. 3.—TAFFETA WAIST WITH 


WAIST. RIBBON FRILLS. 
For pattern see No. IX. on pat- For description see patiern-sheet 
tern-sheet Supplement. Supplement, 


very great care in the selection of her head-gear, having 
it suitable and in the fashion, adapted to the occasion on 
which it is to be worn, and to the time of the year. 





Fie, 2.—TAILOR GOWN WITH 
BELTED BASQUE. 
For pattern see No. XIV. on pat- 
tern-sheet Suppl. 
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FOOD VALUES FOR CHILDREN. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
VL—CHILDREN’S SUMMER DIET. 
N' ) branch of household dietetics demands 
i more attention than the food given to 
lren in hot weather. 

n is less languid than in summer, and the 
vigorous exercise which the cold weather en 
courages does much to assist the body to take 
care of food. 


lu summer it is different, 
must be 


hill 


and the bill of 
arranged with reference to the 
of circumstances. Heat-producing 
carbons and starches should take a subordi- 
nate place. Nitrogenous foods are also less 
now than in winter. Meat should 
on the table more than once or 
a day. In its place should be fish, 
or poultry—lighter and more readily 
vied than the dark meats Potatoes 
ther starchy foods should be superseded 
DY green ve getabies 
While all this is eminently desirable for 
every one, it is essential for children. Their 
mus are easily upset, and most of the 
cases of summer illness so prevalent among 
the little ones may be traced to faults of diet 
It is not easy to plan a commissary that will 
nourish growing boys and girls, and at the 
same time to avoid heavy and heating arti 
cles of food 


fare 


change 


titable 
never be 
Lwic 


UsSsItn 


aiges 


Let us consider for a moment the daily 
bi f fare. In the first place, banish oat- 
meal from the breakfast table. It is too irri- 
tating for summer. Hominy, too, should go 
Ln the place of these give the « hildren some 
preparation of wheat—crushed, cracked, or 
in gri varying this with rice and with 
shredded wheat biscuit, and serving the ce 
real, whichever it may be, with plenty of 
milk or cream With these give fresh or 
stewed fruit The morning is the best time 
for this, and if a child is well, and the fruit 
is ripe and fresh, it is generally safe to let 
him have about all he wants These, with 


an abundance 


wh wheat bread and butter, should be 
breakfast enough Meat is not only need 
less is often barmful to a child who eats 
such a hearty morning meal as that just de 
scribed 

At noon is the time for meat. and rare beef 
v be a good thing oceasionally for the ac 
tive child tukes plenty of exercise Or 


he muy 
fish 


have 


Pe is¢ 
young bee's, squash, corn, are all good; 
rive 
the like. Encourage 
Ss lettuce 
with salt, good oil 
For dessert 
have fresh f 
The 
hut» 


the 
sulads 


and a very little vinegar 


ruit whenever it is possible 
child's evening mea! should be 
murisning 
gi vl of soup 
cream vegel 
this, with bread and butter 
draught of milk, is enough 


not on hand, a bow! of bread 


If the 


cracke 


served in its place 


Never should the restriction against in- 


ADVICE T 
Synur she 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 





INFANT HEALTH. 
InquIRIgS prompted the publication of “In 
fant Health” in pamphlet form, by the N. Y. Con 


densed Milk Co., N. ¥ 
value led to an elaborate edition. 


Sent on applica 
tion. —{ Adv.) 


In winter the diges- | 


of milk to drink and good | 


young mutton or poultry or 
ind with them plenty of green vegeta- 
beans, tomatoes, young onions, 
but 
t Vaculion from potatoes, turnips, and 
child to eat such 
and raw tomatoes, dressed 


eschew puddings and pies, and 


light, 
This is an excellent time to 
One of the many 
ible soups may be served, and 
and a good 
soup is 
and milk, or 
s and miJK, or rige and milk may be 


» Mornexs.—Mxus, W INSLOw’s SOOTHING 

vmuld always be used for children teething. 

ain, 

cures wind colic, and ts the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
{Adv.] 


,and the appreciation of its | 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Clie | 
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Bevel-Gear 


Chainless Bicycles 
$125 

Make Hill Climbing 
Easy. ® 

Columbia 

Chain Wheels, $75 

Hartford, . . 50 

Vedettes, $40and35 
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POPE MFG. CO., 
Hartford, Conn 
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| discriminate eating between meals be more 
rigidly enforced than in summer. Never 

should he be at liberty to help himself to 
fruit at all hours of the day. Fruit is excel- 
lent after a meal, or even as a baiting-place 
| midway between meals; but it is not wise to 
turn a child loose in the strawberry-patch or 
the orchard just before diuner, still less be- 
fore breakfast. Moreover, there should be 
some supervision exercised over the condi- 
tion of the fruit, for it is seldom safe to trust 


a child’s judgment as to the ripeness of the | 


berries or larger fruit he wishes to eat. True, 
many great and good men have eaten green 
apples in their youth—thereby setting the 

| teeth and the digestions of their descendants 
on edge—and it is customary for the surviv- 
ors of the experiences to refer to the agonies 
they endured after surreptitious visits to 
cherry-trees and apple or pear orchards as 
among the pleasant and merry recollections 
of childhood. But they are only agreeable 
in the retrospect, and the wise parent will 

| seek out some less perilous method of sup- 
plying bis offspring with a sture of mirth- 
provoking reminiscences. 

Such a dietary as that outlined may seem 
extremly meagre to those who have scen 
children permitted to eat when, where, and 
what they pleased. Yet it is generous, com- 
pared to the food that should be supplied 
for the very small ones of the household. 

| One of the first rules laid down concerning 
their diet should be, *‘Try no experiments 
in summer,” 


If you have found a bill of fare that suits | 


their digestion, hold fast to it! More babies 
have been sacrificed to the well-meant desire 
of their guardians to give them variety in 


their food than any one would believe who | 


had not studied the subject. 
Not for babies under two years are such 
kindly fruits of the earth as fresh fruits 


| another's. 
we are bound to respect, and foremost of | 


and vegetables. Milk should be their stand- 
by, and if there is any doubt as to the 
purity or freshness of this, it should be ster- 
ilized, or, better still, Pasteurized. When 
the child has tarned a year, he can have 
cereals boiled to a jelly, a little beef juice, 
perhaps occasionally sago or arrowroot or 
farina, thoroughly cooked, and served with a 
generous supply of cream or milk. Well- 
boiled rice, whole-wheat bread and milk, 
nourishing soups, beef juice,and similar sim- 
ple and nutritious preparations should form 
the staple of the baby’s menus. Meats, vege- 
tables, fruits, and sweets should be reserved 
until the intestinal changes that accom pany 
teething are a thing of the past. 


DIFFERENCES. 
UR business in this world is to be our- 
selves, to do our duty according to the 
standards set by our own consciences, and by 
reasonable ideas of what constitutes good 
conduct, without fear of the opinions of 
other people, or of the probable consequences 
of our right doing. 

But if we claim liberty, this privilege of 
individuality for ourselves, we must xccord 
the same right to other people. We must 
be content that there should be differences, 
and that as each has his own standards of 
right, and his own poiut of view, it is also 
his business to act from that, and not from 
This other party has rights which 


these is this right to act of himself, and to 
suffer the consequences of his own actions. 
It is hard sometimes to attain to this re- 
spect for the conduct of other people, which, 
if it is not charity, is a good imitation of it. 
But we have no right to claim any rights 
in this world which we are not willing to give. 











BUFFALO 





LITHIA WATER 


In Albuminuria, in Bright’s Disease, 


Cestation, etc. 


Dr. William A. Hammond, Swrgeon-General (retired) U.S. Army, formerly 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the University of 


New York, etc., Washington, D.C.: 


‘I have 
used 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER » 


in large quantities, its influence in such cases is unmistakably beneficial. 


the Albuminuria of 
with remarkable effect. 


Puerperal Mania it was a powerful adjunct to the other means used to effect a cure.”’ 


As a preventive of Puerperal Con- 
vulsions and Puerperal Mania | regard the 
able. 
ordinary water 


Bright’s Disease. 


several of which I have full notes 
its use continued for a considerable time.” 


George Halstead Boyland, A.M., M.D., of Paris, Doctor of Medicine of 
the Faculty of Paris, in the“ New York Medical Journal,” August 22,1890, says : 
‘ There is no remedy so absolutely specific in all forms of Albuminuria and Bright’s Disease, 
Spring No. 2, accompanied by a milk 
In all cases of pregnancy where 
if this water and a 


whether acute ; 
vr chrome, 22 BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 3!-: 
albumen is found in the urine as late as the last week before confinement, 
milk diet are prescribed the albumen disappears rapidly from the urine and the patient has 
a positive guarantee against puerperal convulsions. Used as a substitute for ordinary 
water during gestation, it will be found invaluable as a preventive of puerperal con- 
vulsions and other disturbances incident to this condition. 
to both mother and child, allaying at the same time nausea and yomiting 
is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


It should with this view form the constant beverage of pregnant women in the place of 
I have had considerable experience with this water in the treatment of 
I have witnessed the Albuminuria of this affection and also Casts of the 
renal vessels disappear on the use of the water, and this not only in a single case, 
It must in these cases also be taken in large quantities and 


Pamphlets on application. 


Springs open for Guests from June 15th to October Ist. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, 









BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 
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PERFUMES 


LATEST NOVELTIES SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED : 


ROYAL CILLET (carnation) — GRANDE IE, FONKIA of 


11, Place de la Madeleine. PARIS 
Se Th a rate 


| 
| w. LBGRAMND (0R/ZA-PERFUMERY). 
| => 








Vou, XXXL, No. 20, 








Pregnancy 
When taken 
In one case of 


as most 
valu- 


but in 


It is also an undoubted tonic 





VA. 


} nished. 











PIANOS 


The best that skill, capital, and up-to-date methods 


can produce. All Important im sovements in Reed 
Dramas have emanated from this house. The Mason 
& Hamlin Pianos are characterized by the same 


ORCANS 


highest degree of excellence. New and most at- 
tractive styles introduced this season. 

Catalogues, full particulars, and terms sent upon 
application. 


SOLD ON INSTALMENTS, IF DESIRED, 


Masons: Hamlin 


BOSTON, NEWYORK, CHICAGO, 
vind 1. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 


Bomev Le fm = ee Sa = Finpies, 


Misice or Other imperfections as eovering ut remov- 
ing @ ring the com- 
pisaton to Se emer eens at 


Walijhy iGRTHYOL SOAP Fokkbove f., hubert 






ee 








Our treatment is a product of physiological te 
search, from physicians’ standpoint; not a cos- 
metic manufacturer's idea. Does not dissolve or 
burn off hairs, but destroys root by absorption. 
Sensible, pleasant, and safe, but effective. 
not harm skin. Write for information. 


Can z 
THE MONOGRAM CO., 
107 Pearl Street, - New York City. 


be FRITS 
'SHOPPIN Every advantage of the New 
York fashions and bargains 
at 5% qrpene, satisfaction guaranteed. References fur- 
. H. H. SAW YER, 832 7th Ave., N.Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR | 
5 











| 7 PSILANTI UNDERWEAR. Sold in all cities 


and Ges nr areataanae towns. HAY & TODD MFG. CO., ees. Mich. 


Harper's Catalogue, 


| Descriptive list of their publica- 

tions, with portraits of authors, 
| will be sent by mail to any ad- 
| dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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Are desirable for Tailor-made Costumes 
of all descriptions. 


Waterproof Cloths 


This stamp is on the wrong 


Without it they are not 
side of the goods. 


genuine, 


in appearance 
they are the same as the 
unwaterproofed goods, 


FOR SALE BY 


They come in Serges, 
Imperials, Cheviots, Whipcords, 


BS. Ritman & Co, A et overs. 


NEW YORK 

















For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Dcmanced for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive... . 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 








ress LININGS and x Brass Foundations 
Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted fur Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations, 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
WEARSILE has Tag Attached to Piece. 
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Rough Straw, $4.00 





LADIES’ STRAW SAILORS 


a SHAPES ssp e 


> Knox 


zy Hats 


All Mail Orders 
promptly executed. 
Send for 1898 Cata- 
logue. 


Knox 


Hatter 
194 Fifth Ave. 


Fifth Avenue Hotel 


New York 











HS Society” s Favorite! 


REDFERN says: ‘“ No 
dainty gown in ‘fashion 
for 1898 is complete 
unless finished with the 






. No Rubber, No Odor, Light, 
White, and Waterproof. 





HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 
will be furnished at the uniform price of 
SLEEVE, 25 Cents. 


§ Without ? 
7 Sleeve §» 


WAIST 25 Cents. 


SKIRT, 25 Cents. 






to 
inclusiv os 


It will out wear rubber and stock- 


shields. It is made of a neutral 


fibre, without use of chemicals. 
If ye ro dealer hasn't them, send asc. 
the 


». for sample pair. Sizes 1 to 7, 
naineoel k and silk, white, b’ Jack: 


4 Man’f'd by THE OMO MFG. CO 


New York Office, 34 Canal St 
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Ladies’ Furnishings. 
Shirt Waists. 


Piqué, Linen, Gingham 
Shirt Waists. 








WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. 








COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. 1 Ry oom 
All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. MAISON 1 etticoa S, Ol Sets. 
The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. Fi D ti U 
I de Cut Patt th of the foliowi form is suggested. This will avoid error and facilitate the | E ine omestic naerwear 
n ordering Cut Patterns the use o, e yo mS th bot oy a oe ij | LAFERRI RE D ae : - ’ 
Se Ticls i. kS PEE CTO Ne eR ettd ven incision 1898 on, BUS PAlFeou?, Pane > ressing - Sacques, 
Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in Harper's Bazar, of ‘ Reminds its numerous American 4 Tea Gowns and Wrappers. 
SLEEVE OF DESIGN No........ ) ‘ fran with thelr yee peteus this P | 
> a ve is not, in any case, in- rm w eir orders thai they will 
WAIST ate i = , — ch enable yc case, in alwa + be the most splendid | | a ee A> 4 9tb ot. 
, asso’ ent of the ve atest no- | 
‘ , — No... velties created in - | 4 
or which enciose ... cents. ” 
. ‘ ROBES ”", MANTEAUX NEW YORK. 
i... cdma tama iitees dgtind uded NE <bedeiees | 4 and COSTUMES s a, — 
Address ..--.+++errerseeesrserserers seesererescecccreres | @ Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess HOPPING in New York by aladvot 
Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 73 and 74, page 413. of Wales. ence, good taste, &c. csttoall anen ; Cine cular 
Address Harrer & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. VwveveveveveveveveveverO oa erences. MISS A. BOND, 66 Lexington Ave., 
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HARPER’S ROUND TABLE 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Youth 
$1 00 A YEAR PUBLISHED IN NEW YORK AND LONDON 


THE 


$1 00 A YEAR 
MAY ISSUE CONTAINS: 
THE COPPER PRINCESS. By Kirk Munroe. 


copper mining regions of Lake Superior. 


THE HASTY VOYAGE OF THE “DE- 
LIGHT.” By Sopuie Swett. An account of 
the further adventures of the ‘‘ Little Portergee.”’ 
With an illustration by H. C. Epwaros. 


A DARK NIGHT’S WORK. By Owen Hatt. 
The story of a fight between a British naval force 
and the Maoris during the New Zealand war. 
With an illustration by SypNey ADAMSON. 


TWO DEEDS OF HEROISM. By Friptjor 
NaNseN. An account of some narrow escapes 
in the Far North. With two illustrations. 


FIRST LESSONS WITH TILLER AND 


The first instalment of a six-part serial of adventure in the 
With two illustrations by W. A. ROGERS. 


BETWEEN TWO ARMIES. By Haoji Bexrasu. 
An incident of the Russo-Turkish war. 

A DESPERATE PIRATE. By Rowan Srevens. 
An account of the career of the buccaneer 
Thomas Tew. With an illustration by H. C. 
EDWARDS. 


IN TRINITY BACKS. By W. E. Bartow. A 


story of University life at Cambridge. With an 
illustration by F. C. RANSOME. 


THE CABIN BOY OF THE “AMITY.” 
REGINALD GourLay. A story of coolness 
daring. 





By 
and 


wcities 











SHEET. By Dupiey D. F. Parker. A THE ADVENTURERS. By H. B. Marriott 
practical paper for young mariners. Illustrated Watson. The sixth instalment of this serial of 
with ten sketches and diagrams and three From “The Copper Princess ” treasure trove. With two illustrations by A. I. 
photographs. KELLER. 


This number also contains the announcement of the award of prizes in the Short-Story Contest 
and the Photographic Competitions, with reproductions of six of the prize-winning photographs. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS FOUR MONTHLY DEPARTMENTS 
THE EDITOR’S TABLE, STAMPS AND COINS, THE CAMERA CLUB, and PROBLEMS AND PUZZLES 


10 cents a copy $100 a Year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. City 
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“Wor, Bit! = THE ENGAGEMENT OFF? 
“Ou, | HAD TER BREAK IT. 
ner. It WOULD HA’ TOOK ALI 


HOME DECORATION 


On, my wife hae gone and left me,— 
To her mother’s she has gat, 

And I'm living by my lonely 
With the parrot and the cat. 

But to cheer me in her absence 
She had left instructions that 

A lot of pesky painters come 


To decorate the flat. 


So they happened in last Monday, 
While I still was snug in bed, 

And they raked down all the ceiling 
On my unoffending head. 

Then I found, to my annoyance, 


They'd begun to paint the floor, 
And so of course I cannot walk 
Upon it any more. 


Bat like the agile Harlem goat 
From chair to chair I leap, 

Vid table to the sofa, where 
At present I must sleep; 

For on each bed the furniture 
They've piled up in a heap, 

And if you want to buy my lease 
I'll sell it mighty cheap. 


The walls are wet with kalsomine, 
The wood-work wet with paint, 
There’s white-lead in my whiskers, 
And I can’t escape the taint. 
The bath-tub’s filled with paint-pots, 
There’s varnish on my hat— 
I'll go to ma-in-law's myself 
Next time we paint the flat 
H. G. Pam 


—_—_—>——_ 
“Pa,” said Mollie, “didn’t the Puritans suffer 
dreadfully from the cold during the first winter here ?” 
* Yea, darling. You see, fuel was ecarce —" 


“Why didn't they barn some of that furniture, 
then ? They brought enough over with 'em to burn 
half of it without missing any.” 





A FORGIVING 


Sue WUZ TOO ARISTOCRAKIT. 
MY CHEWIN’-GUM MONEY JUST TO BUY HER GLOves!” 


COULDN'T AFFORD IT. 
At’r YER FRIENDS WID HER NO MORE ?” 


A GOOD EXCUSE. 


A New England rural school-teacher received the 
following note from the ‘mother of one of her pupils 
during “ sugaring time” 

* Dean Mam,—Please excuze Cyrus William for not 
coming yesterday which he woald of done only he was 
down to the sugar lot and he fell into oo of syrup 
that had just been boiled down an which was still 
warm but not hote nongh to burn him. But he went 
in all over an such a mess you never see hair an all. 
He had to go through three tubs of water an then go 
to bed while I washed out his things. So he wasn't 
there. So please excuze, also he would some rather 
you didn’t mention to annybody that he fell into the 
sap, he bein some sensitive and not wishing to be 
rigged about it.” 

—~»>--— 


“TI don’t see,” said Mrs. Brown, “why you men 
think Mra, Westerly euch a sweet woman. She isa 
perfe ct mass of artificiality.” 

“All I know about it,” langhed her husband, mis- 
chievously, “ is that before I was married she used to 
have a very sweet tooth.” 
=e it must have been a false one,” snapped Mrs. 

own. 


ain cael 


A new post-office was established in a small village 
away out West, and a native of the soil was appointed 
postmaster. After a while complaints were made that 
no mail was sent out from the new office, and an in- 
spector was sent to inquire into the matter. He called 
upon the tmaster, and stating the cause of his 
vieit, asked why no mail had been sent out. 

The postmaster pointed to a big and nearly empty 
mail- An han ing up in a corner, and said, 

“ Well, I ain't sent it out ‘cause the bag ain't no- 
wheres nigh full yet!” 


—_——~——. 


“ T hope that rae fully appveciate the fact that when 
yoo are ma it is —s ! tp that the obligations 
you assame are most sole "said the minister to a 
couple about to be cnardied | oy his study 

* Yes, sir,” replied the bride, ,cheerily, “ we know all 
about it, for I've been married three times before, and 
him twice, and we know the ropes pretty well by this 
time. Go ahead, please.” 


PORTER. 


“1 TRL. You, Sth, KISSING THE MAND THAT SMITES YOU IS NOTHING TO wuaTt I saw 


ON THIS CAR THIS MORNING.” 
“Whar was TrHatr?” 


“THe PORTER BLACKING THE BOOT THAT HAD KICKED IM Lasr NIGHT!” 


Norumw’ snorr or A ASTOR COULD KEEP UP wID 


SPANISH PLANS OF = 


The of and special advisers Se Queen Rant bed 
assem to tell rthought ought to be done order to bring 
the war inst the Uni 

“ Your ¥ Weyler, “T can tell you how to ify 
the Yan! pigs. Make them all go into the cities, and starve them to 
death. eae Lp uba, and I tell you that not one 
of died from starvation has ever bothered in 


into 


= Your M 
call in our 


ex 
oy Hoboken. 


‘children 


sort would please 


for as ee 


to Madrid and aga 
bull-aght to be held next Sunda 


h scorn of the 
bons been insulted.” 
The Council broke w 
reached, but the idea of granting an amnesty to the United States met 
with evident favor. 


deepest sort, and te’ 


i ce. Te willbe perfcty All itwe ha do ix to land 
nee, m we have to to asw _ 
force in cites and rot pm by vs: : 


to drive the people from the country 


keep them there, and the thing is done. = 


i corpe of General Pacificado, “ would it not be well to 


pe-writers and let them win a great wee | 
y the clamor of the pepulace, whic 
Peters of the 


e, will Pai 
I anggest that t 


ts us to be thing.” 
State of Illinois be pe Immediately announced, with the sacking of its chief 


way that treasure to the value of 


tehes 
pees pesetas tell into our hands, cher killing 153,659 men, women, 


“That is an excellent idea, pies, pane Majesty,” General Bullprodder sa 
“ While we are about it, however, 
United States, Chicago, on the 


we might add that the capital of = 
Atlantic coast, was captured and 
" — all oe Senators sal beeetiee 2 of the American 
out a 


I think that something of that 


please our brave a Ae patriotic Spanish people, whose honor 


it is = pe = Soa against insult.” 


ect will these victories have on the European countries 
oon ‘t in y tanned that they are not recitals of fact ?” asked the Queen. 
“Your Majest alesty. after oF have been announced r brave t 
= make them facts, and if all else should fail, m we can at t 
an amnesty, and then, if the persistent ankee pigs refuse to 
quit fighting, we can “ine! ly say we rd the entire Anglo-Saxon race 


Europe that Spanish honor has 
without any definite conclusion having been 


m.t1aM Hengy Stvires. 


—_>— 
Cawxer. “This war is affordin opportunities for le to brush a 
a ng’ yy of geography.” ower ies . 
Juuso. “Is 


Cawker. “Itis. Only yesterday Sprocketts discovered that Hampton 


Roads weren't good for cycling.” 





ROUGH ON HIM. 
He (unreasonably). “Were You BVER IN LOVE BEFORE you MeT ME?” 
She (lightly), “Ou Yes; BUT NEVER SINCE.” 


OUR CORRESPONDENT AT THE FRONT. 


MISS ANNE WARRINGTON WITHERUP 
IN CUBA. 


THE PLUCKY LITTLE WOMAN RUNS THE BLOCKADE, 


SHE REPORTS AN EXTRAORDINARY STATE OF AFFAIRS 
AT HAVANA. 


Havana, May 6, 1898.—Your correspondent reached 
here after an exciting voyage on a raft from Jerse: 
City last evening. The trip down was uneventful, 
save for an with a 8 bh t off Ca 
Hatteras. It is believed the fleet was there looking for 
the Asiatic Squadron. By a well-directed shot from 
her revolver, a repeating Smith Wesson, self- 
cocking, three of the vessels were sunk. The re- 
mainder set fire to themeelves and started off at full 
speed for Bermuda, where, if peace is declared, a 
cargo of potatoes will be taken aboard and sold as 
souvenirs of the war to the citizens of Spain, for the 
benefit of the national debt. 

Mixes Witherup lost a hair-pin in the conflict, 

Three hours later, while becalmed off Brunswick 
Georgia, and within plain view of the Jekyll Island 
Club, three Spanish transports with 8000 troops and 
90,000,000 pesetas were captured wy Ry Withernp, 
aided by her type-writer, Miss Mollie Wotherspoon. 
The troope were thrown b ¥., but the pesetas 
were carried ashore and assayed. Their probable 
valne rans ap into the dollars, and it is estimated that 
Miss Witherap, Miss Wothers , and the United 
States government will divide ween six and seven 
dollars in prize-money. 

The entrance to Havana Harbor was very pried 
Under cover the darkness the raft was n 
under the very noses of the United States Dg an 
would bave reached Morro Castle unobserved were t 
not for the clicking of the type-writing machine u 
which Miss Wotherspoon was taking down Miss 
Witherup's despatches. 

The New ‘York, litde _Suspecting that the craft was 
mericans, gave c 
and the expedition woes te have been captured had not 
one of the poles struck loded a mine imme- 
diately beneath ve oft raft, which jew our correspond- 
ent and her assistant over Morro Castle into the very 
centre of the o of Havana. There all was quiet. 
There is not a living soul left in Havana. General 
Bianco and his troops have hired a tg from the 


Pinar del Rio tion Com; 
of capturing th the Yel. until 








the Transvaal in the 


Last evening > 
py ft ye that b: 
morrow morning the i oS will have ran the 

and reached Ja n order to take on coal and 
Su traband here 


~~~ Be of war 


it is believed that before entering Kin ae Harbor 
General Blanco will hoist the English , shave off 
his beard, and dieguise himeeif herein in a green 
and yellow plaid at suit, representing + an mond and 
party se a 1 golf-players on 
their way to Trinidad | to ‘inepect the asphalt Species 
there with the idea of seeing whether or no the asphalt 
can be made available in the manafacture of golf-balis, 
Yonr correspondent cannot vouch for the truth of 
all these minor details, but there is mach evidence 
that some such plan has been adopted. Indeed, a 
memorandum was fonnd in General Bianco's wasie- 
basket giving a dozen names which are of purely golf- 
ing interest,sach as Willie McCleck,Sandy Fitz Blanco, 
Sam Hootmon, and others. There is no doubt in the 
minds of your correspondent, therefore, that General 
Bianco and his stoff are travelling ander these aliases, 
and the administration should be informed of it at 
once, else grave complications may arise from the 
deceit practised by these persons upon the British. 





oS 


Pewemrrn (a callow bard). “M 
with the editor's thanks, Hoh! 
has to thank me for!” 

Me “ For what you didn’t send him, prob- 
ably. 


em is returned 
ion't see what he 


—_o——_ 


There was a young maid of Manila 
Who asked for a a of vanilla, 

Bat the clerk in the store 

Was so rattled by war 
That he gave her a muff of chinchilla. 


————_s_>—- 


Mr. Wiggins was so worked up over the news from 
Manila last week that he spent four bours trying to 
locate the +5) — Islands on his wife's Bazar pat- 
tern, under the —- that he had a map of the 
Pacific Ocean before him. 


_——— 


aie and Marjory were out with their nurse, 
hen they met a negro man, and Marjory said 

“Oh, see! there goes a nigger !” 
“Why, Marjory !” exclaimed Doroth ou must 
pada nigger.’ It’s dreadful rude, badhoula say 


a 


o Rid. we said Mrs. Tredway to her husband at the 
fast table, “ I am quite out of money, and I want 
the day shopping. Let me have sixty cents.” 
hat do you want sixty cents for ?” 
Whe do you want ainy genta for on 








